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| weLt remember when I first encountered the 
beautiful Mary Vernon. Ay, there is her portrait; 
yet, exquisitely beautiful as it is, how far short does 
it fall of the original, when I first beheld her. There 
are her soft, melancholy eyes, that seemed as if they 
were only made to look at the heavens, so sublime, 
vet chastened, is their expression. ‘There is her 
lofty and expansive forehead ; never kad intellect a 
fairer throne ; and those gently curved raven brows, 
that lent such a character of pensiveness to her face. 
How beautiful was the almost transparent paleness 
of her cheek—the paleness of high thought—not 
disease. Yes, Mary’s was a countenance, once seen, 
never to be forgotten: it was the face we picture 
to ourselves of a saint, rather than that of an angel, 
for it denoted that she had known suffering and 
sorrow; though purity shone so conspicuously in 
its every lineament, that no one could behold her, 
without a conviction that hers was a_ spotless 
mind. 

Her marriage with Mr. Vernon, though at first 
the prospect was glittering and apparently happy, 
| proved to be an ill-assorted match—a love match 
' on both sides; and, though her husband’s attach- 
ment survived not the first year of their union, hers 
still existed in all its pristine force. 

He consequently treated her with indifference 
and neglect, and sought his pleasures and pastimes 
in the society ofothers, and away from his home. 

Conversing with a lady of my acquaintance on 
the subject, and inquiring if Mary knew how and 
where he spent his time, she replied— 

“Oh, yes; poor Mary has too many friends, to 
be left in blissful ignorance of the evil doings of 
her husband. Anonymous letters, ‘ prating of his 
whereabouts,’ were poured in on her; she was ad- 
vised by one friend to separate from him; by ano- 
ther to divorce him; and by all, to adopt some de- 
cided line of conduct that would make him ashamed 
of himself, This last advice she has, J think, ju- 
diciously followed ; while they, partly in disgust at 
her forbearance, and still more at her rejection of 
their interference, rail at her want of spirit, shrug 
their shoulders, shake their heads, and now suffer 
her to pursue her own course without further oppo- 
| ‘ition, saying, that for so tame-spirited a woman 
| there is nothing to be done.” 
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“What then is the course that she has adopted !” 
inquired I. 

“The only course a sensible woman, who loves, 
and wishes to reclaim her husband, can adopt,” an- 
swered the lady. “ She treats him with invariable 
gentleness; makes him no reproaches, hides her 
tears, and welcomes him to his home, whenever he 
returns to it.” 

How well did this account of her conduct accord 
with the mild and beautiful countenance of Mary ! 
[almost loved my loquacious friend for being able 
to appreciate her, and listened with a breathless 
interest to every word that fell from her lips. 

Mrs. Vernon’s accomplishments, amiability, and 
beauty, made her a sought for and welcome guest 
in many of the fashionable parties, where, through 
the persuasion of friends, she occasionally appeared, 
and where she sometimes unexpectedly met her 
husband. On one occasion, I remember his enter- 
ing a room in which a party had assembled, and 
where Mrs. Vernon was one of the company. Her 
cheeks assumed a deep blush on seeing him; but 
he either did not, or would not observe her; at 
least, he betrayed no symptom of recognition, but 
seemed sedulously searching for some more attract- 
ive object. In a few minutes his countenance 
brightened, as his eye fell upon a female whom he 
sought, aad with whom it was whispered he was up- 
on terms too familiar for a man in his position, and to- 
wards whom he principally directed his attentions. 
I looked again at Mary, thus cruelly neglected and 
slighted, and never shall | forget the expression of 
her face. It had become ofa marble paleness; her 
brows were contracted, as if some violent, but sub- 
dued pang, tortured her; and her lips were com- 
pressed, as if to restrain the utterance of her an- 
guish. I expected to see her faint; but I knew 
not then what woman can bear; I knew not that 
fine union of exquisite sensibility and modesty, 
which calls up fortitude to guard both from expo- 
sure to the crowd. Mary looked the very personi- 
fication of a martyr, about to suffer in support of 
her faith, as she slowly retired from the room, to 
avoid seeing her husband lavish on another those at- 
tentions which he had long ceased to bestow on her. 

As she retired I heard an elderly lady say to her, 
“Indeed, you are wrong thus to shrink from their 
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presence, when yours would probably awaken them 
to the impropriety of their conduct, by drawing on 
them the censure of the spectators of it.” 

“ What—draw censure on my husband ? no, not 
for worlds!” replied Mrs. Vernon; “I cannot, in- 
dee! I cannot, bear to encounter them.” 

As she spoke an increased paleness, and involun- 
tary shudder, betrayed how much even the idea of 
adopting such a course affected her. 

So great had been the shock to Mrs. Vernon’s 
already excited feelings, that on reaching the next 
room, she did faint; and as is usual on such occa- 
sions a circle formed around her, increasing the 
heat and pressure, and consequently the illness for 
which they affected to feel such sympathy. She 
presented the appearance of death; her eyes were 
closed, their long dark lashes throwing a more 
ghastly shade over the pale cheeks beneath them; 
yet still, though bearing the semblance of death, 
her matchless beauty shone conspicuous, being not 
obliterated, but wearing a new character; a char- 
acter that might have justified its being called the 
holiness of beauty, so calm, so unearthly, was its 
loveliness. 

Mr. Vernon having learned the condition of his 
wife now entered the room. I narrowly examined 


his countenance as he approached her, who was 
still in a state of insensibility; and never did I be- 
hold contrition and sorrow more clearly delineated, 
than in the look he fixed on her pale, but beautiful 


face. 

“This man is not hardened in guilt, nor insen- 
sible to its fearful effects on others,” thought I, as I 
saw him stoop to raise her tenderly from the sofa. 
The movement recalled her to consciousness; her 
lips moved, she opened her languid eyes, and fixed 
them on the face of her husband, with an expres- 
sion of deep, unutterable tenderness. 

His affectionate assiduity seemed to restore her, 
and she repaid it by faint smiles. He supported 
her to her carriage; and I beheld them drive off, 
with feelings little in harmony with the scene of 
splendid festivity around me, 

Mr. Vernon's extravagance had made sad inroads 
upon his income, and his wife, in order to meet a 
pressing necessity, entrusted her jewels and trinkets 
to one of her household to sell, that she might relieve 
her husband from the annoyance of being called 
upon to pay adebt, to do which he had not the 
means. I accidentally met the messenger in a jew- 
eller’s shop, where she was trying to effect a sale. 
At the first glance I knew where they came from, 
and as the jeweller seemed somewhat reluctant to 
give the value of them, I purchased them myself. 
The woman was so pleased at her success that she 
became very communicative. 

“ Alas! sir,” said she, “I feel sad, when I see Mrs. 
Vernon, who is an angel, if ever an angel appeared 
on carth, wretched ; she, that used to be so buoy- 
ant and cheerful, whose dear, sweet laugh used to 
gladden my ears, and whose bright, joyous looks, 
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were like sunshine to me. All is now changa). 
her voice is never heard except in accents 
low and mournful that they make me sad; j,. 
bright looks are faded, and when she tries to cmp 
indeed, sir, it causes my heart to ache, her tis, 
melancholy eyes, and pale cheeks, seem iy Rie: 
marked contrast with the smile. She will cit fp 
whole hours, sir, with her head leaning on we 
hand; and, though a book lies open before her), 
never turns over a page. But, when she hears We 
Vernon’s step approaching, she starts up, and thins 
to assume a cheerful face to welcome him; any , 
—oh ! sir, it angers me to see that he does not, 7 
will not, notice the sad change that has come iia 
her—she that used to be as fresh as a rose, and . 
blithe as a lark.” . 

“ And what, my good woman, do you think is the 
cause of al] this ?”’ 

“ Indeed, sir, I fear that there is but too much 
cause; for Mr. Vernon, who used to be the most 
attentive, nay, the most doting husband in the worl), 
has now beconie careless, cold, and silent; absent. 
ing himself continually from home, and when there, 
evidently impatient to quit it. His wite receives 
anonymous letters continually, sir; I know they 
are anonymous, because, when she opens them, sii 
colors, and throws them inthe fire. [ shal] neyer 
forget the first that came; she was in the dressing. 
room, and | delivered it to her. While she was 
reading it, I by chance looked in the large mirror 
near to which she was standing, and her appearance 
terrified me; she was as pale as death, sir; her 
eyes seemed to grow larger, and her brow con- 
tracted as if she was suffering an intense agony. 
Her lips were compressed, and her hand trembled 
so violently that she could scarcely hold the letter. 
Oh! how [ execrated the heartless—the wicked 
person, that could thus rudely tear the bandage 
from her eyes, and plant a dagger in her heart! 
Surely, sir, there are few actions so vile, or s 
wicked as the writing anonymous letters. I longed 
to throw myself at her feet, but I dared not inter- 
fere ; and though my heart ached for her, I stole 
out of the room as if I had not observed her agti- 
tion, and remained in the ante-chamber, fearful o! 
withdrawing further, lest she might require my a» 
sistance. 

“ She did not ring for hours, but when I entered, 
was quite calm, sir; though I could discover, \y 
her blanched cheek and heavy eyes, what was pas* 
ing within her mind. She has never been hierse!! 
from that time; and each day has seen her grov 
paler and more melancholy.” 

In the meantime, Mr. Vernon went on with bi 
intrigues and vile conduct, until he had grossly if 
sulted a lady of his wife’s acquaintance, residing " 
the family, and a near relative of a Mr. Mortimer. 
The consequence was, that resort was had to that 
dreadfully wicked mode of settling disputes—ti* 
duel. Vernon was mortally wounded, And thet 
it was that his deeply injured, but yet affectiona': 
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wife, bestowed upon him those kindnesses and at- 
entions which only a faithful wife can bestow. 

Carried home and taken to his room, and while 
the surgeons were endeavoring to dress his wound, 
he faintly uttered— 

«[ feel | am dying—let me see my wile.” 

There seemed to be some hesitation on the part 
of the surgeons; but he again demanded her pre- 
sence, adding, in a faint voice— 

«[t is useless to torture me—life is ebbing fast, 
and all will soon be over.” 

In a few minutes, | heard Mary enter the room 
from a private stair-case ; when, the ejaculation of 
“Qh! my poor Mary!” from Mr. Vernon, told how 
deep must have been that expression of anguish on 
her countenance which thus caused him to lose, in 
his pity for her, all sense of his own sufferings. 

«Pray, madam, be composed,” said one of the 


t 


surgeons. 
«Think not of me,” replied she, in accents that 
made me tremble; so profound, though subdued, 
was the despair they denoted. 
“eave us—leave us,” said Mr. Vernon, “I 
have much to sayeere yet my strength totally fails 


” 


me. 

The surgeons left the library for an inner room; 
and I then could hear the stifled sobs of the hus- 
band, mingled with the low, sweet voice of the 
wife. 

“You will be spared to me, my own love; the 
Almighty is merciful,” murmured Mary. 

“No: Mary—my blessed Mary—lI feel that my 
wound is mortal. I have deserved this punishment; 
yes, 1 own that I have deserved it. My folly, my 
guilt, have led to this fatal result; and I shall be 
torn from you, my own Mary, just when I had re- 
awakened to a sense of all I owe you, without the 
power of atoning for the ills I have inflicted. How 
precious appear now the days I have wasted! Oh, 
Mary! what would I not give for a few months—a 
few weeks even, of life to be spent with you.” 

The surgeons returned to the library, and, after 
a short consultation, they had their patient moved 
to his chamber, where an opiate was administered 
to him. Soon after taking this medicine he fell 
into a slumber ; and then, and not till then, did his 
wretched wife betray the first symptom of the 
dreadful effect produced on her frame by the ter- 
rible shock she had received, for she dropped from 
the chair into which she had sunk, in a deep swoon. 
I heard the whispered ejaculations of the surgeons 
as they assisted to bear her from the chamber, and 
my heart died within me as I caught their observa- 
tions indicating her danger. 

On recovering from her swoon she insisted that 
the surgeons inform her of the real state of her un- 
fortunate husband. ‘They wished to temporise with 
her; but she was inflexible; and they at length 
admitted, that though he might live a few days, 
nay, a few weeks, his death was inevitable, as the 





ball had entered a vital part, and could not be ex- 
tracted. 

This was a severe stroke to her, but she bore it 
with much fortitude, and redoubled her attentions 
to him. 

Both husband and wife endeavored to conceal 
from each other, the anguish they were enduring. 
All the passionate tenderness which Mr. Vernon 
had felt for Mary, during the first months of their 
union, seemed to revive in its pristine force, now 
that that union was on the verge of being dissolved 
by death. His eyes seldom left her face ; and hers 
dwelt on his, with an expression of unutterable love. 
The thoughts of both were of that fearful separation 
which a few days, nay, a few hours, might see ac- 
complished, when the grave would eternally divide 
them; yet, neither trusted themselves to speak of 
what ceaselessly occupied the reflectiens of both. 
Grief—the truest, the deepest—alone filled the 
heart of the wife ; for, she had perpetrated no crime 
against affection, either of omission or commission. 
But he was tortured by remorse, and writhed in 
agony at the anticipation of that fearful separation, 
to which his own guilty passsions were conducting 
him. Now that the film had fallen from his eyes, 
his career during the Jast few months appear d be- 
fore him in all its enormity ; and the levity of char- 
acter which had led to his derelictions, having 
given place to sober reflection, he seemed to awake 
as if from a frightful dream, only to find himself, 
while trembling on the verge of eternity, again in 
view of that happiness he had so ruthlessly cast 
from his grasp. 

It was edifying—it was beautiful, to see Mrs. 
Vernon, watching, with untired and untiring love, 
through the tedious hours that rolled their course, 
by the couch of her husband; touchingly reading, 
with a voice tremulous from suppressed emotion, 
the sacred volume, to which we turn in affliction, 
and never in vain. She lifted his sinking heart 
from the abyss of despair to the prospect of a future 
state ; he listened as tothe admonitions of an angel, 
and as this life faded from his view, he would talk 
to her of the life to come, of which, alas! he had 
hitherto thought so seldom. 

Grief and anxiety now began to make their ravy- 
ages felt on the already weakened constitution of 
Mary. Each revolving day saw her become more 
pale and attenuated ; her fine form lost all its round- 
ness, and a bright red spot o: her cheek, told that 
fever was spreading through her veins. 

Mr. Vernon lingered on for six weeks—six 
blessed weeks, as his admirable wife called them; 
for, during that period, she had taught him to look 
to another world, for that happiness promised to the 
repentant sinner. But the mandate had gone forth; 
death was not to be cheated of his prey; and Mr. 

Vernon expired in the arms of his wife, blessing her 
with his latest t reath. 











Prepared, as we considered Mary to be, for this 
calamity, she soon sunk under it; and a few weeks 
saw her borne to the grave, that so lately received 
the mortal remains of him she loved so well. 

Her portrait was bequeathed to me by an aunt, 
and I have preserved it with a religious care. 
When I have since heard some heartless coxcom, 






It was a fresh and balmy morning in the delight- 

ful month of May, and nature seemed to have for- 
gotten the ravages of winter, and smiled like a 
young bride, decorated in the bloom of youth and 
beauty, and waiting to welcome the embrace of 
summer. The meadows were gay with luxuriant 
verdure—the flowers hailed the genial influence of 
the reviving season, and loaded the air with sweets 
—and the young birds, participating in the general 
joy, mingled their songs with the voice of the gentle 
zephyrs. But the beauty of nature was forgotten— 
the songs of the birds unheard—for Lucy Brooks 
was to be married that day, and every head in Ales- 
bury was full of the important subject.—The girls, 
in merry groups, might be seen at every porch, dis- 
cussing the various :tems of arrangement, and mak- 
ing their combined preparations for the scene, for- 
getful of the hour for dinner ; and here and there a 
straggling gallant reconnoitred the ground, to see 
how the things were going forward, and culled for 
a favorite fair one a bunch of pretty flowers to dec- 
orate her hair. It seemed as if the world’s fancies 
of happiness, was that morning summed up in the 
glorious thoughts of out-rivalling in gaiety the 
gayest. 

Lucy had always been, on more than one account 
the admiration of the gay ones in that village. She 
was of light airy form, and the fine proportions of 
her person, and the attractive beauty of her face, 
were all displayed to the best possible advantage. 
‘There was ever a peculiar neatness marked in her 
dress—every thing about her was becoming, (a 
word which signifies much) and it was often said 
that Lucy would make a delightful wife—she was so 
smart, so genteel, and withal so perfectly economical 
—a. consideration of vast weight among the old fash- 
ioned people particularly, though the young, even 
in those days, seemed disposed to attach rather less 
consequence to it. 

The morning’s preparation was succeeded by the 
evenings gathering: and the rural home of Farmer 
Brooks presented a spectacle that would have made 
a cold heart warm, and even age feel again. The 
formal ceremonies of fashionable cities had not bro- 
ken in upon the simplicity of early customs; and 
more than a score of pretty girls, in white, crowned 
in flowers and decorated with green, sported on the 
grass before the door—the bride herself in the midst 
of them, and each with a gallant at her side; the 
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or witless worldling, pronounce woman to the ina. 
pable of a lasting attachment, I have turned fro, 
them with scorn, to think of Mary Vernon: whos 
love neither neglect, unkindness, nor even doa) 
itself could change, and who followed the objec: .: 
her attachment to the grave from which she evn! 
not save him. 


more aged amused themselves by crowding the doors 
and windows, and looking on the sport; while a)! 
within was preparing for the wedding supper. 
Many an eye then turned and turned again to the 
young people, whose hearts and hands were now 
be joined indissolubly. She was a beautiful bx 
and her young intended husband eyed her with a 
triumphant look of pride.—He loved her because ss 
was beautiful, because he thought her the pretties 
in the village, because she was young, lively, an¢ 
admired. And though she made many an effort : 
be coy, and tried to put on a care-for-nobody kind o: 
a look, a truant glance often strayéd towards hi 
which plainly told, that even if she did not adm 
especially his manly form and frank and open mav- 
ner, she at least loved him because he loved her. 
When the all important hour at length arrived, 
the young people were called in and the worthy 
Squire, putting on his spectacles, performed t 
ceremony with all the gravity imaginable, and w: 
a dexterity and promptness, withal, that was dou. 
less sharpened by a savoury smell of sundry roasted 
ducks and turkeys, which came cheeringly from tix 
adjoining apartment—the pretty bride and her clo 
sen consort were pronounced man and wife, their 
hands and lips were joined, and the mutual promises 
extorted without any unnecessary circumlocution— 
no fainting—no tears—no whimpering,—a g|orious 
kissing followed, and then forthwith the supper, as 
important a matter, in the estimation of the coo! 
and calculating among the company, as any other. 


I shal] leave them here for the present; | never 


dare follow farther the course of things on such 
occasions ; and glance only ata single period to the 
counterpart of the story. 

I rode, a year afterwards, by a prettily situated 


farm house, half secluded from view by a cluster! 
venerable oaks—it was the residence of Lucy ani 


her husband ; and the strong propensity | felt tose 


my old friend, induced me to call a moment. J found 
her in the midst of business though not busy; six 
was a wife now; and she had fallen into that most 
fatal error, carelessness of appearance. Tlie floor 
was strewed with rubbish—every thing was out of 
place—and she appeared perfectly slovenly in het 
person ; and when I gazed upon her [ could but re- 
call to mind the pretty, neat, sprightly girl that won 
Joe Miller’s affections, and contrasted her appear 
ance witlfthe same pretty girl, now Joe Millers 
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wife. She was but a year older—yet ten years less 
attractive. I would have given my eyes to have 
kissed her once—but the enchantment was now 
sone. 1 wonder if her husband thought so? 

| said Lucy had fallen into a sad error; and she 
is not the only one who has fallen into the same. 
Her days of courtship over—married and settled 
down in life—she had forgotten that the charms 
that attract love in the first instance are necessary 
to retain it; she thought as she had won a husband, 
it was not necessary to practice any of the means 
by which she won him, to secure his affections. 
[had been sitting but a few minutes when Joe 
came in, and welcomed me in his frank and cordial] 
manner, but I saw there was a cloud on his brow— 
that he felt hurt. He looked round at the wild con- 
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Careering through the ambient air 
On silken wings of gaudy dye, 
Unto a rose of beauty rare, 
Came once a truant Butterfly. 
Its course was free as rolling tide, 
Which winds its way by mountain side. 


While on the rose it briefly staid, 

What richness did its form display, 
With golden ornament inlaid, 

It sparkled ’neath the solar ray ; 
Its wings were stain’d with varied hue, 
The green, the purple, orange, blue. 





No girl ever made a happy union by flirtation ; 
because no man capable of making a woman 
permanently happy was ever attracted by that 
which was disgusting to rational and refined minds: 
the fool may be caught; and with the fool, life 
will be what it ought to be between a flirt and a 
coxcomb, 

_ Plirtation in a woman is equivalent to libertinism 
in aman; it is the manifestation of the same loose 
Principles, only restrained by the i sages of the 
world from developing itself in a similar way. The 
bare idea of this ought to preserve thousands, who 
perhaps fall into the error thro’ mere exuberance of 
spirits, from exposing themselves to a suspicion at 
which their natures would shrink. 

_ Youth, beauty, or genuine accomplishments, stand 
'n no need of the mistaken weapon of flirtation to 
achieve their highest conquests; if they resort to 
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fusion that reigned in the room, and then at her— 
“ Lucy,” said he mildly, “I wish you would put 
things a little in order, | do dislike such confusion.” 
Lucy colored, and leaving her seat, flirted off in a 
pet. Joe looked after her as she slammed the door, 
and gave a deep sigh, that seemed to say—* Alas! 
poor Joe Miller:” and from my heart I could have 
responded to it. 

The young couple had set out in life with fine 
prospects. Joe was an industrious, sensible, good 
hearted fellow, as one in a hundred, and Lucy was 
a sweet girl—she is still pretty—but that very habit 
of carelessness in dress, and mismanagement in her 
house, had Jost her a world of pleasure and satis- 
faction.— And I| have heard it said that she and her 
husband live unhappily together. 





A little boy, with golden curls, 

Sporting upon the velvet green, 
Joyous, espied, ’mid rapid whirls, 

The butterfly’s transparent sheen. 
Then strove to check, with all his might, 
The little insect’s airy flight. 


Now high in air his hat he threw, 

To entrap the fluttering thing, 
And as it to his breast he drew, 

He made the welkin ring. 
Then to his home he bore the prize, 
While joy shone radiant from his eyes. 
A. 8. G. 


it, we may be assured that there is a consciousness 
of want of desert, of a vanity which must poison all 
true enjoyment. 

Let the young, the lovely, and the gifted, there- 
fore, adhere to that nature which has made them 
what they are, and leave flirtation to those who 
fancy they cannot provoke attention without forcing 
themselves by i] manners into the unfemenine sit- 
uation of being conspicuous. The despairing maid- 
en who has courted marriage for years without once 
being courted ; the silly ordinary who has aped the 
graces without success; and the ridiculous would-be- 
accomplished, unsuspected of endowments except 
in her own idea; these may try flirtation for effect 
—they can hardly suffer from being a few degrees 
more contemptible in the sight of men, who have 
hitherto disregarded, and now only laugh at and 
despise them. 
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CHAPTER VI. 


[concLuston. ] 

Compelled to support his family, or to bear the 
disgrace of abandoning them, which latter stigma 
he was not prepared to meet, Marcus Gray was 
forced to seek some employment. He was a good 
clerk, but the position of a clerk was too confining 
for one of his habits. Gawbling was too uncertain 
a profession for a noviciate to throw himself upon 
as the only means of subsistence. After casting 
about for some time, he obtained a place in a stage 
office, at six hundred dollarsa year. Here he was 
brought into contact with horse jockeys, men of no 
apparent profession, and known gamblers. An as- 
sociation with these tended in no degree to elevate 
his moral character. During certain hours of the 
day he attended to the duties of his office, and in 
other portions of it, and at night, divided his time 
between stool-pigeoning, and direct gambling. In 
this way he was enabled to obtain sufficient money 
to support his family, and to sustain his personal 
excesses, which latter took more than double the 
‘amount required by the former. 

Having traced the history of this unhappy couple 
thus far, all that now remains is to present more 
prominently still, the suffering wife, and show the 
effect upon her of the new position of affairs. In 
braving her husband as she had done, she was driven 
to her coursewby the extremities of her external con- 
dition, united with a just indignation against him 
for his cold-hearted neglect of his family. But in 
acting as she did, she was deeply conscious that 
she was rushing with a bared bosom against jagged 
and flinty rocks—that she would in the end be the 
greatest sufferer, for she had most to lose. She 
was a woman with a heart to love—and having 
once loved tenderly, though unwisely and un- 
equally, her husband, she could not resist him with- 
out herself falling a sacrifice in the end, to that un- 
natural resistance. Of this she felt conscious; but 
a feeling of stern pride, united with a sense of jus- 
tice, made her brave and unyielding to the last. 

In her new home, quiet and secluded, she was 
soon supplied with all the necessaries, and many 
of the comforts of life. But she saw little of her 
husband ; and when he did come home, his man- 
ner towards her was cold and even stern. Thus 
the time passed heavily away for her, until a year 
had elapsed since her husband’s resumption of busi- 
ness. That year had wrought fearful changes in 
the martyr-wife. Her face had become very pale 
and thin—her eye was unnaturally bright, and her 
body was feeble and extremely attenuated. No 
one saw her upon the street, for she never passed 
beyond the door of her quiet dwelling. She was 
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IN HASTE. 


evidently fast dying of a broken heart. Alas! 4), 
once wappy, thoughtless Annette—how had a fo 
brief years changed her ! 

It was a little more than a year after her removal 
to her new abode, when her old friend Julia, or Mrs 
Hambleton, who had not seen her during the period 
named, became all at once concerned to see her, 
and following the promptings of that concern, soug}y 
her out. ; 

Two quiet, sad looking children were playing 
about the parlor into which she was shown by ths 
servant, on calling at Mrs. Gray’s residence, Ove 
the whole house reigned an oppressive silence, po: 
even broken by a gay laugh or a merry word from 
the little ones, whose amusements awoke scarcely 
a sound. 

{na few moments, a step almost noiseless was 
heard descending the stairs, and in a moment after 
Annette entered. 

“ Julia!” she said, in a tone of surprise, a faint 
smile flitting over her face, as she advanced to 
salute her old friend. But so aetonished was that 
friend at the unexpected apparition befcre her, 
that for a few moments she could neither rise nor 
speak. 

“ Annette!” she at length exclaimed, grasping 
her hand—* And can this be indeed my once gay, 
happy Annette?” 

“ That question I can hardly answer,” Mrs. Gray, 
returned, mournfully. ‘* Sometimes I am inclined 
to doubt my own identity.” 

“ But what is the meaning of your pale, thin 
face, Annette? Have you been ill lately !” 

“TI am never well now,” was the half-evasive 
reply. 

“ Nothing the matter with your lungs, I hope!” 

“No. I am sick worse than that, Julia. I am 
sick here!” and she laid her hand upon her heart, 
and burst into tears. 

For some moments Mrs. Hambleton was too 
much astonished to speak, or, indeed, to know what 
to say. But she soon recovered herself, and draw- 
ing her arm around Annette, pressed her affection- 
ately to her side, murmuring in a low tone as shie 
did so— 

“ My dear friend !—I did not dream that I should 
find you thus. Oh, to think that a year or two 
should have so dreadfully changed you! Why's 
it? What has happened ? What could have hap- 
pened thus to break you down so utterly both 10 
body and mind ?” . 

To this Mrs. Gray made no reply for a long time 
—then drawing a deep sigh, while a slight shudder 
passed over her, she said, with forced calmness. 

“ You remember, Julia, a conversation we had 
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some years ag0, when I told you that I was about 
being married 1” 

«Yes, very well.” 

«Jf [ had heeded your warning then, and had 
acted as wisely as you acted under similar cirenm- 
stances, you would not see me asI nowam. You 
warned me, then, of the danger of committing my 
happiness toa man like Marcus Gray. But I acted 
from my weak heart’s foolish impulses, and have 
made shipwreck of hopes and happiness.” 

Mrs. Hambleton was too much shocked at this to 
reply, but sat looking into her friend’s face with an 
embarrassed silence. 

«{ know that what I say pains you,” Annette 
resumed. “I know that it sounds to your ear like 
forbidden language for the tongue of a wife. And 
perhaps [am as unwise in speaking now, as I was 
in acting years ago. But suffer me to pour into 
your ear—the ear of the only friend I have seen for 
many, many weary months—the burden of sorrow 
that is pressing me to the earth. It may prove some 
relief to a sad, overladen heart. 

« After my marriage with Mr. Gray, but a few 
months elapsed before 1 made the painful discovery 
that my husband and I had not in ourselves re- 
sources for mutual happiness. We both had looked 
too much to our own gratification, and too little to 
each other’s pleasure. I delighted in pleasant books, 
and he cared nothing for them; but he was fond of 
company. And each of us sought to pass the hours 
in that way which proved most congenial. Thus, 
he went into gay company every evening, and I 
sat at home and read the new novels. It cannot 
be wondered that we soon grew cold towards each 
other, and he actually indifferent tome. Neglect 
of business on his part, consequent upon his asso- 
ciations, soon broke him up entirely, and I was 
compelled, with two young children, and somewhat 
broken down in both body and spirits, to open a 
boarding-house. As soon as I did this, he seemed 
to give up at once all concern for the family. He 
manifested no interest in anything about the house 
—made no inquiries about anything, and if I asked 
his advice, or complained of my embarrassments, 
would cut me off short, and immediately leave me. 
His time was mainly spent away from home—where 
I never knew. 

“Such unfeeling conduct—such indifference— 
such entire absence of all interest and affection was 
more than I could bear. Sometimes it made me 
angry ; but oftener it oppressed me with an inward 
sickness, 1 was conscious that my life was gra- 
dually wasting away. 

“At last I came into a strait. The income from 
my boarders was insufficient for the support of the 
family. I was getting in debt; and finally had not 
adollar to procure the means of keeping up my 
table. In this difficulty I went once more to my 
husband and sought his aid and advice. He met 
my complaint with an angry imprecation, and in- 
stantly left the house. I hoped that he would think 
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better of it by the next morning. But he did not; 

for after eating his breakfast he went away without 

a word. 

“From that moment my resolution was taken. 

I seemed possessed of a new spirit. I determined 

to throw the burden of the family’s sustenance upon 

him, and to leave it there. Accordingly, at dinner 

time I dismissed all my boarders, without his know- 
ledge. When he found this out he at first remon- 

strated with me. But I was immovable. Then he 

became terribly angry. I was not affected by this, 

but calmly told him that it was his place to provide 
for his family, and that he would have to do it, or 
throw his wife and children off. That I was re- 
solved never to lift my hand to earn a dollar more 
while I lived with him. Even then he scarcely 
seemed to believe me in earnest; or rather, I sup- 
pose he did not imagine that I could persevere in 
my resolution, especially under the oppressive and 
soul-chilling intluence of his perpetual frown. But 
he was mistaken. I felt that, in opposing him as [ 
did, I was to be the greatest sufferer—that the 
struggle would kill me—but I was immovable. 
This he discovered in about a week, when I was 
no longer able, my money all being exhausted, to 
buy food for the table. When I had no butter I set 
before him dry bread. And when my meat and 
vegetables were out, I set the table as usual, but 
with only bread upon it. When he asked the rea- 
son, I calmly told him that I had given him the 
best that was in the house. That I had no more 
money. 

“ From that time he commenced providing for the 
family, and has done so, comfortably, ever since. 
How, I do not know, and, perhaps, do not care, for 
I have other things on my mind. For the first six 
months after our removal here, he came home reg- 
ularly at least once a day, for no other reason, it 
sometimes seemed to me, than to visit me with the 
eternal frown that lowered upon his face. He 
seemed to know that he was killing me with that 
frown—that my poor heart panted for one pleasant 
look—for one pleasant word—that I would have Jaid 
down and died, cheerfully, if that sacrifice would 
have paid for a glance such as I had received in 
other days. He rarely spoke to me—and then in 
brief, sternly-uttered sentences. 

“ After the first six months, he came home less 
and less frequently, and now I do not see him often- 
er than once or twice a week, when he comes in to 
change his clothes. My heart bounds whenever I 
hear the sound of his footsteps, and yearns fora kind 
look or a kind word. But I receive neither. He 
rarely looks at me: but | always look at him, and 
mark the expression of his face. It does not seem 
so harsh as formerly. It is softened in a degree, 
But, oh, if he would only speak tome! If he would 
say ‘ Annette, dear!’ as he once has said it—even if 

he did not feel what he said! If he would look 
kindly upon me, and say ‘let us be reconciled,’ I 
could die blessing him with a thousand blessings.” 
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As she said this, the poor broken-hearted wife 
fuund a relief in a free gush of tears. 

At that moment, while Annette lay half reclined 
and weeping on the arm of her friend, the door was 
suddenly opened, and Marcus Gray entered. His 
countenance though not stern, was calm and cold 
in its expression. He started and looked surprised 
at seeing Mrs. Hambleton, and his wife in tears 
upon her arm. 

Julia instantly arose and Mr. Gray extended his 
hand. As she took the offered hand, she said— 

“ Mr. Gray, you are just in time ;—Let me claim 
the privilege of a mutual friend, and reconcile you 
to Annette. Think how your cold, stern, silent 
manner towards her must crush her heart. Look 
at her pale face, her drooping exhausted frame, and 
see its dreadful effects upon her. Surely you can- 
not take delight in such exquisite misery as you 
are entailing upon her. But you may think she 
does not suffer. But I know that she does, Think 
but for a moment, and you will see that she must 
suffer more deeply than tongue can express. Come! 
‘Speak to her a kind word. Say you are not angry 
with her. Say that you will be reconciled.” 

As Mrs. Hambleton thus urged Mr. Gray, she 
drew him by gentle force towards the place where 
Annette still sat with her head bowed upon her bo- 
som, but with a frame thrilling under the excite- 
ment of suddenly awakened hope. 

“ Now say that you will forgive her for all that 
is past, if you think her conduct towards you needs 
to be forgiven,” urged Julia. “ Speak to her kindly 
and gently, as you hope for salvation.” 


WINTER.—THE GRAVE. 


Gray now said, in a voice slightly moved. « p,,. 
haps she has most need to exercise a fore 
spirit. f 


do not hate he.” 
ishment. 


you hate one who loves you deeply and tender), 
through cruel neglect and wrong.” ; 


me. She cannot!” 
springing up, and throwing herself on his breast, 


vulsive grasp, while the tears fell from his eyes, tha: 
had not known the moisture of feeling for many, 
many years. 


when poor Annette sunk quietly into the sleep that 
has no waking in this world, she lived with he; 
husband in mutual confidence, and in the externa! 
appearance of affection. 
her very tenderly. But he was kind and attentive, 
and this was more than she had dared to hope woud 
ever be the case. It was not in the power of a man 
of his loose habits, and evil principles to love a wie 
with a true affection. 
was approaching rapidly, he maintained towards 
her until the last an affectionate manner. She died 
blessing him. ; 


“[ have nothing to forgive, Mrs. Hambleton, 


vine 


Perhaps she is most wronged.” 
“ Oh, then speak a kind word to her. 





Say yoy 






“ Hate her!” ejaculated Gray, in evident astop, 
** Why should I hate her ?” 
“Truly, why should you hate her? Why shoy)j 









“ Love me, Mrs. Hambleton? She does not Joy. 







“Oh, as my very life!” exclaimed Annette. 





Gray’s arms closed around her with a quick, cop. 








From that time until the close of another year, 








He perhaps did not love 









But as he saw that her end 










Is winter cheerless, when we see around 
Its snowy mantle o’er creation spread ! 

Our streams in icy fetters fast are bound, 

And vegetation seems forever dead. 


Is winter cheerless, when the raging storm 
Beats high around us at the midnight hour, 

Or when its chilly winds at early morn, 

Bids us beware of its despotic power? 


THRE 


*Tis here all meet, 
The shivering [celander and sun-burnt Moor ; 
Men of all climes, that never met before, 

And of all creeds, the Jew, the Turk, the Christian. 


Here friends and foes 
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Is winter cheerless when the circle, round 


And maps, and charts, and books, and talk abound! 


Each season has its pleasures: heaven ordains 


None but ungrateful man on earth complains; 
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The cheerful fireside meet in social glee, 






I'll not complain ; this is enough for me. 






All things in order for our comfort here: 







Man once created for a nobler sphere. 





Lie close, unmindful of their former feuds. 
The lawn-robed prelate and plain presbyter, 
Ere while that stood aloof as shy to meet, 
Familiar mingle here, like sister streams, 
That some rude interposing rock had split. 
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The groves were God's first temples. Ere man learned 


To bew the shaft, and lay the architrave, 

And spread the roof above them—ere he framed 
The lofty vault, to gather and roll back 

The sound of anthems—in the darkling wood, 
Amidst the cool and silence, he knelt down 
And offered to the Mightiest solemn thanks 


A corrupt hierarchy had sent forth a baneful edict 
through the land, and the meek worshippers of God 
were scourged from their holy sanctuaries, to abide 
the persecution of an unrighteous court and king. 
They went silent and sorrowing from their houses, 
and sought the deep wilds of the wilderness to pour 
forth their hearts in adoration of the true and holy 
One. But the edict had made sad ravages among 
them, for many had bowed to the will of the king 
to escape the persecution inflicted by his minions, 
and now they went forth like scattered sheep—few 
but earnest—for though a struggle with calamity 
strengthens and elevates the mind, the necessity of 
passive submission to long adversity is rather likely 
to weaken and subdue it; great misfortunes disturb 
the understanding, perhaps, as much as great suc- 
cess; and extraordinary vicissitudes often produce 
the opposite vices of rasliness and fearfulness by in- 
spiring a disposition to trust too much to fortune, 
and to yield to it too soon. 

The clash of mailed and stalwart soldiers re- 
sounded through the aisles that had been trodden 
only by the humble worshippers of God, and the 
altars from whence had gone forth religion’s meek 
and holy mandates were now desecrated by the 
ruthless hands of the despoilers, and made subser- 
vient to base and unhallowed uses—the loud burst 
of revelry, riot, and debauch had usurped the solem- 
nities of the church, and all was dire confusion— 
for when a surfeit came to lengthened revels, the 
flashing fire-brand was hurled into the sanctuary 
amid the scoffers’ shouts and jests, and when naught 
remained but ashes of the costly edifice, they were 
content—content to seek new objects for their 
desecration. Many and many were the fearful 
screams that rose from the secret vales of Scotland, 
that told of midnight butcheries and resistance un- 
availing. And yet the oppressors were stayed not 
—the iron hand of rule gave power, and they exe- 
cuted it fearfully, to the utmost tension. London, 
too, had become a vast charnel-house of iniquity, 
and the oppressing rod fell no less lightly, even 
‘iere—for the very chaplains were pilloried on 
lalse pretences, and whipped from Newgate to Ty- 
burn by the common hangman. 

The only alternative was flight—with but a blank 
and cheerless prospect, it is true—but still they 


earned : right to prayer and worship amid the fast- 
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nesses of the forest, until the scouring tramp of the 
invaders met them even there—and then, like lions 
held at bay, they fought, and died around their 
altars. 

The cold and chilling blasts of winter moaned 
dismally through the dark vales of Scotland, and 
swept rudely past a grated window in an angle of 
a dilapidated castle that had stood the storms of 
centuries, and sported wildly with the loose ring- 
lets of a girl that knelt beside an altar in robes of 
snowy white. Hler face was turned toward the 
tapestried ceiling, and it was beautiful exceedingly 
—a calm serenity beaming on every perfect linea- 
ment, and her lips slowly breathing forth an even- 
ing prayer. In the earnestness of her petition she 
heard not the clanging tread along the outer cor- 
ridor of the chapel, nor the quick knock against the 
massy panels of the arched doorway. 

“Ho! Marian—child! art thou deaf or sleeping 
—that thou heed’st not thy sire’s summons?” 

The girl sprang from her low posture at the 
hoarse command, and hastily hiding in her bosom a 
small, crimson-bound volume, proceeded to thrust 
back the fastenings of the door, to give entrance to 
her father. 

it was a stern, imperious countenance, that of Sir 
Roger Beaumont, and as he now stalked uncere- 
moniously into the little chapel dedicated to prayer 
and thanksgiving, a darker shade than usual hov- 
ered o'er his face, betokening the turbulence of his 
haughty spirit. He was clad in shining steel from 
head to foot, all save his helmet, which was now 
replaced by a small steel cap fitting closely to the 
head, with a raven plume springing from its centre. 
His face alone was visible—its swarthy features 
all black with gathering anger—his brow contracted 
fearfully, and a derisive sneer upon his lips. Sir 
Roger Beaumont was foremost in the ranks of the 
persecutors, and many a dark and bloody deed had 
been imputed to him—but which he heeded not in 
his God-defying path, and vain strivings after wealth 
and title. Marian was a child—his only child— 
but report had came to him that she leaned toward 
those he persecuted, and he was chafed and rage- 
ful, vowing sore retribution upon his sweet Marian 
if it wasso. He had ridden near the castle with 


his scouring band of dark dragoons, and not having 
lately heard from home, he crossed the barren moor 


that lay between it and his men, so that he might 
know the truth. And now he stood before his daugh- 
ter, even within the hallowed precints of her altar, 
and the torrent of his wrath was breaking forth. 
The young girl started trembling from his frown- 
ing brow, and clasped her hands imploringly—not 
in fear, but that she thought to turn his stubborn 
heart from crimeful sin. 

“Oh, tather—dear father,” sobbed the beautiful 
Marian, and she fell at his feet, with his mailed 
band clasped in hers—but he sternly cast her from 
him. 

“Up, girl!” he cried, in anger, “what fooling 
play is this! Have done with mummery, and haste 
to follow me, S’death! cannot a father leave his 
child a day, but that these canting hypocrites ply 
their game even within his own walls. Now, by 
my halidom, it were meet that I should find them 
here!” and he struck his iron fist upon the little 
altar, till the whole vault rang again. 

The daughter shuddered and dropped her head 
upon her bosom, the warm tears trickling from her 
eyes upon the flinty floor. 

“ Hast lost thy speech, girl? Where hide the 
villains?” and as he spoke, he glanced suspiciously 
around the chapel. 

** No one has been here, father, as I hope for 
Heaven!” murmured Marian, looking timidly up 
into the face of her father. 

“Ha! sayest thou sot What’s this?” and he 
bent forward to grasp the book that she had thrust 
into her bosum. 

“It was given me by my mother when she died !” 
answered Marian, in a low, solemn voice, and it 
seemed as if the heart of the father quivered under 
the harsh stingings of remorse. 

“ Well, well!” he said, quickly, “to thy room, 
girl, and make ready, for ere the morning sun is 
up an hour you will leave the castle with your fa- 
ther.” 

The daughter bent her head in silence, but her 
whole frame trembled convulsively as she glided 
through the oaken doorway, and disappeared along 
the corridor. For a moment, Sir Roger Beaumont 
stood wrapt in thought, with his arms folded on his 
breast, and his dark eyes bent upon the floor. The 
persecutor saw that his daughter took part with his 
enemiec, and he was both grieved and angry, for 
that he loved the gentle Marian, none could doubt, 
and that with no half heart—but that she should 
cross him in his unrighteous path, he had thought im- 
possible—and now that the truth had burst upon him, 
he had determined at every hazard that she should 
accompany him on his departure from the castle. 

Sir Roger had rode fast and long that day, and 
when he left the chapel, it was to seek an early 
couch. So he required not the p~esence of his 
daughter again that night, but was content with 
sending her his wishes that she should rise betimes 
in the morning—and, this message despatched, he 
doffed his armor, and wearily sought his couch. 
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Not so with Marian. The words of her father 
in the chapel had struck terror to her heart. we 
sleep fled affrighted from her senses, That *% 
should leave her home in company with a bang,» 
persecutors, and perhaps be witness to their yy) 
acts, was a greater horror than she could conee,: 
of in reality ; and when her father’s messenzer ro, 
iterated his injunctions at her door, she sunk wit 
a deep groan upon a couch, and clasping her jja;,3, 
in agony, wept like a child. 

Marian was startled from her gloomy reverie. 5; 
the old clock tolled out the midnight hour, by g jy 
knock at her chamber door. She rose quickly, s»; 
demanded the business of the intruder at so uns . 
sonable an hour. She was answered by an old ay 
trusty servant, and flinging a loose robe | 
around her, she admitted him. 

The moment the old man entered, he fel! 90) 
his knees, and besought Marian to forgive him, ; 
he had acted rashly. He had heard Sir Roger}; 
his daughter make ready to follow him on the mor. 
row, and he rightly conjectured the cause. He 
knew that she would shrink from the ordeal, but he 
knew no alternative, until an hour since, whey 
taking his usual round upon the walls, he tad 
heard below the light tread of human beings. fe 
had quickly descended, and found a band of the per. 
secuted Christians on their way to the forest, to 
escape the dragoons of Sir Roger Beaumont. An 
aged minister was at their head, in whom he recoz. 
nized the former pastor of Marian. He quickly uo. 
folded the state of things within the castle to the 
meek divine, and entreated advice. And now he 
brought a Jetter to the persecutor’s daughter, ‘rom 
the old man, bidding her join his little flock of 
Christians to worship in the wilds of the wilder- 
ness. 

Many were the struggles that rose in the boson 
of Marian, as she read the affectionate epistle of the 
pastor—deliverance on one side, cruelty and op 
pression on the other. At first she resolved to watt 
till morn, and then entreat her father to retrac!— 
but when she remembered his stern, unbending n:- 
ture, she knew thet it was useless to indulge in 
frail a hope. And then the old servant pleai © 
earnestly that she would follow the Christians—ce- 
picted so fearfully the horrors that awaited her if 
she remained, that the poor girl went well oz) 
wild ’tween love and duty. Twice had she sou 
upon the threshold of her chamber ready for flig'' 
and twice had her heart failed her. At every ste 
she took she saw the reproaching features of bt 
father—he who had nursed her so often when 
child, ere the dark spirit of faction had come upot 
the land. And then she saw the bleeding, 1% 
gled bodies of the Christians before her, and the 
author of her being stood over them reeking in gore. 
When this image rose before her she could res 
no longer, but cautiously following the old man, fe 
from the home of her childhood. 
A low murmur of thanksgiving rose among “* 
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meek worshippers of God as the fair daughter of 
the persecutor stood among them, and the white- 
haired pastor took her affectionately in his arms, 
and bid her welcome. | 

“It is a sacrifice, indeed, my child,” said the old 
man, “and the Lord of Hosts will surely bless thee 
if thou art steadfast !”” 

She turned a last look toward the frowning tow- 


vers of her home, and then the band moved on to- 


ward the forest. O’er hill and dale they went, 
pausing before no obstacles—but toiling—still toil- 
ing on, The strongest were in the advance, and 
made the path easier for the weak and faint—and 
ifany drooped, a helping arm was ever ready to 
assist. Now they were on the steep descent, tread- 
ing the verge of the dark ravine, ’mid the dashing 
roar of the stupendous cataract, threatening to over- 
whelm them in a mighty floold—and now they 
were struggling up the rough-hewn mountain side, 
clambering the slippery sides of mossy rocks, and 
toiling through tangled peopling of the forest, ’mid 
jutting limbs and gnarled roots, and the savage roar 
of its roving denizens, but still they faltered not. 
The spirit of the Almighty was upon them, and 
they were trustful in His power. Childhood, with 
its frail limbs was there, and gentle woman, and 
white-haired age—but all were stout of heart. 

All night they toiled and travelled, and when 
the morning broke, a scene of splendor rose before 
them that made their souls leap with joy and thanks- 
giving. A huge barrier of rocks arose on one side 
almost perpendicular, and on the other a dense wil- 
derness of stately oaks that seemed towering to the 
clouds. Around were dashing cascades of pearly 
water, rushing over beds of glistening rocks; and 
yawning caves that offered up their secret bowels 
to hide the lowly worshippers of God. It was here 
they paused as the morning sun broke in unclouded 
spleador from the golden horizon, tinging the earth 
with light, and scattering the flashing jewels of the 
night toair. It was here that they bent down to 
earth, and offered up their hearts in prayer, and 
consecrated the glorious spot to the worship of the 
Most High, secure from the ruthless clutches of the 
persecutors. Oh! what a thrill of unutterable joy 
circled through that little band as the voice of the 
aged pastor rose upon the morning wind and was 
wafted up to heaven. And when he prayed that 
the spirit of the Holy One might ever rest upon her 
who had left the halls of her father to follow them 
through their perilous journey, there was not one 
heart but uttered its response. 

From the rocky mountain side the followers of 
the Lord had hewn their altar, and on it chiselled 
out a fount that filled itself from the water-trickling 
rocks above. And here at morn, and noon, and 


night, they all bowed down and worshipped—in 
truth, and in sincerity. 

A whole month had passed, and Sir Roger Beau- 
mont had never ceased in his exertions to discover 
the retreat of Marian. 


But she had heard of him, 


by secret messengers that had been despatched from 
their retreat, and her pure heart was bowed in grief 
for the errors of her father. She had heard that he 
had vowed terrible retribution on his daughter, and 
indiscriminate slaughter to her companions when 
discovered. If possible, he had become even more 
hardened since her flight, and his acts of oppression 
were sounded through the land. Report said that 
he had went well nigh mad with anger when the 
flight of Marian was discovered, and he had rode 
from the castle with fearful oaths upon his lips— 
and from that moment he was never content, save 
when in the heat of the battle charge, and the 
slaughter of the persecuted Christians. 

Tidings had been received in the retreat of the 
Christians that the minions of Sir Roger Beaumont 
had been scouring the woods around, and evidently 
had some clue to their retreat. Their vigilance 
was doubled, and guards stationed on the hills to 
give timely notice of any such approach. 

It was an unusual ceremony in the retreat of the 
Christians, and the Rock-Altar had been decked 
with wild flowers from the forest, for Marian Beau- 
mont was to become one of the little band through 
their usual rites—when the sun rose, the whole 
congregation had gathered around the altar, and at 
its base was Marian, clad in flowing robes of white, 
her hands clasped upon her bosom, and her mild 
blue eyes looking up to Heaven. Every gaze was 
rivetted upon the fair girl, as the meek old pastor 
read out the service—for never before had she ap- 
peared so beautiful. She seemed more akin to a 
wandering spirit from the land to whence her eyes 
were turned, than aught else of fancy. 

The service was done, and the hands of the pas- 
tor lay on the head of Marian, as he blessed her, 
when suddenly a shout arose from the hills that sent 
the curdling blood to the hearts of the Christians. 
It was the signal. The persecutors were upon 
them. 

“To the caves—to the caves!” shouted the 
guard, bursting in upon the ceremony—* the wo- 
men to the caves, and we to our arms! Haste— 
haste! for even now they are riding down the 
mount !” 

And so they were. Full two bundred armed 
men, all rushing to the retreat of the Christians, 
furious and mad for slaughter. On—on they came, 
like the rushing of the tempest, their foaming steeds 
striking fire from the rocky mountain-path, and 
nearing fearfully at every spring the awaiting host 
in the retreat. Shout after shout rang out upon the 
air, and the mailed dragoons flung out their arms 
with frantic gestures, as if rushing to a banquet, 
and each one feared to lose a share. And as they 
neared, the hoarse command of Sir Roger Beaumont 
was heard, spurring them on with his own mad 
thoughts. 

“ Faster, men, faster! It must be rare game that 
hides so we!l—and will bring us rare sport. Ha! 
do they dare to show resistance?” shouted the per- 
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secutor, as he caught the beam of the bright blades 
of the opposers, whilst a loud laugh of scorn broke 
from his taunting lips. 

“Quick, there, Greme—to the right—and 
charge upon those sturdy fellows at the cavern’s 
mouth! Ha!—upon them merrily! Down with 
the rebels—charge on them—our lady and the 
king !” 

Down came the fierce dragoons, with gleaming 
swords, full at the bosoms of the Christians—and 
well they stood, till one by one they sank beneath 
the murderous weapons of the persecutors, and died 
with their faces turned to Heaven. Shrieks and 
groans, mingled with the horrid yells of the com- 
batants, rent the air, and the Rock-Altar of the 
Christians trickled o’er with human blood. 

”T was over—the victors and the conquered ceased 
when strife was useless—but still went on the hor- 
rid work of slaughter. The women and children 
all were captives; and the men were slain. Sir 
Roger Beaumont had left the field, and when word 
was brought him that the wives and daughters of 
his opposers waited their fate, he ordered the stake 
to be erected for the morrow, and them all indis- 
criminately burned. He knew not that his own 
child was among them, and with a seoffing jest he 
bade his servitor arouse him in the morning when 
the brand had been applied, that he might gaze on 
the writhing features of the condemned. 

And so the morrow came !—a fair, bright morn— 
and three ghastly rows of stakes were reared around 
the Rock-Altar, and the victims led forth to die. 
The youngest and most beautiful was Marian, but 
she trod firmly to the fearful pile, and naught but 
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a slight shudder passed over her delicate frame as 
the rough hands of the persecutors flung the p, 
around her fragile limbs, and then all was calm 
fervent, and holy. Even the flinty hearts o . 
executioners seemed moved by the meek bear, 
of the fair girl, and many turned away in pity, "7, 
burning brand was thrown among the faggots, and 
then her form was wreathed in smoke. __ 

Even on the instant a wild thrilling shout ro 
upon the air, and the huge form of Sir Roger Beau. 
mont was seen rushing to the stake, with his 
handed sword swung wildly above his head, ap) 
when it descended the burning brands were ge,). 
tered far and near, and his sharp dagger was cy. 
ting the thongs that bound Marian to the stake. 

“ Marian—my child, my child!” he cried, as he 
clasped her from the stake—* Live, Marian, |iy; 
For the love of Heaven, some water! Quick! o 
she perishes, and her blood is on my head! Myr. 
ian— Marian !” 

Slowly the closed lids of the fair girl unveiled 
their mild blue orbs, and her parting lips faintly 
murmured— 

* Father—father !” and then she sank upon his 
bosom, with her arms around his neck, and the 
throbbing heart of the parent seemed wild wih 
joy. 

“ Unbind them all!” he shouted—* Give glory 
to the Lord God of Hosts—my Marian lives! Alas! 
but that I had not sinned so grievously !” 

And Sir Roger Beaumont never persecuted more, 
but from that day after strove earnestly in the ranks 
of the oppressed, and many a battle did his strong 
arm do in their behalf. 


tWo. 
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“ There is but a very minute portion of the creation that we can turn into clothes and food, and gratifications for the body 
but the whole creation may be used to minister to the sense of Beauty.”—CHANNING. 


The beautiful! the beautiful ! 
Where do we find it not? 

Tt is an all-pervading grace, 
And lighteth every spot. 


It sparkles on the ocean wave, 
It glitters in the dew, 

We see it in the glorious sky, 
And in the flow’rets’ hue. 


On mountain top, in valley deep, 
We find its presence there ; 
The beautiful! the beautiful ! 
It liveth everywhere. 


The glories of the noontide day, 
The still and solemn night, 

The changing seasons, al] can bring 
Their tribute of delight. 


There’s beauty in the child’s first smile, 
And in that look of faith, 


The christian’s last on earth, before 
His eyes are closed in death. 


And in the beings that we love, 
Who have our tend’rest care— 

The beautiful! the beautiful ! 
*Tis sweet to trace it there. 


*T was in the glance that God threw o'er 
The young created earth, 

When he proclaim’d it “very good,” 
The beautiful had birth. 


Then who shall say this world is dull, 
And all to sadness given, 

While yet there glows on every side 
The smile that came from Heaven? 


If so much lovelines is sent 
To grace our earthly home, 
How beautiful! how beautiful! 
Will be the world to come! 
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BY WILLIAM CARLETON. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


There is often much delicacy among the lower 
classes—more, indeed, than those who never asso- 
ciate them with any other idea than that of igno- 
rance ever give them credit for. Nay, there is 
frequently much delicate feeling among those who 
actually are both rude and ignorant. But, in spite 
of all that philosophers may say to the contrary, 
we assert that feeling is knowledge, and often 
shapes our conduct much more effectually in many 
circumstances than knowledge itself, in those who 
have hearts that cannot feel. The neighbors, though 
ienorant of the straits to which Philip’s family had 
on that day and the foregoing been put for want of 
food, yet were aware of his position with the land- 
lord, and knowing that a disclosure of their difficul- 
ties must necessarily take place, they did not wish 
to embarrass either party by remaining to hear the 
unhappy pauper acknowledge the extremity to which 
he had been reduced. They accordingly one by one 
took a short leave of the orphans, expressing a hope 
that they would remain for some time among them. 

When they were gone, a silence, oppressive and 
painful to both parties, took place; which, however, 
was broken by the orphan. 

“Philip,” said he, * you must get Jane and me 
something to eat, we are both tired and hungry, for 
we travelled far to-day, striving to reach this before 
dark ; we are nungry.” 

This was pulling the cord which at that moment 
cut into the hearts of this unhappy family tighter; 
at the words food and hunger, a wild and wolfish 
howl arose among the famishing brood that sur- 
rounded them, which all Philip’s authority could 
scarcely hush into silence. 

“Hold your tongues,” said he; “ remember what 
I told you a while ago—it must be had, let whatever 
may happen. Willy,” he added, approaching him, 
and seizing his hand, ** Willy-——” 

“ How is this?” said the orphan, “you are dis- 
turbed, Philip ; your hand trembles, and your voice 
is not what it used to be. Good heavens!” he ex- 
claimed, * you have been sick, for your hand is 
gone to skin and bone.’’ 

“Willy,” said the repentant and unhappy man, 
“the world has gone hard with us ever since the 
unlucky day I struck you that cruel blow—God, I 
would fain hope, sent you to us that I might get 
your blessing and your pardon—after that, and espe- 
cially since you left the place, we havn’t had a day’s 
good fortune ; neither I nor mine—will you forgive 
me that blow, and all our other harshness, and we 
may yet be well; [ am on my knees before you, 
and if you would forgive us and pity us all ad 

Philip held his hand, and William felt the hot 
tears falling fast upon it; nor was this all—the cry 


of the wife and the wail of the children was heart- 
rending. 

“Oh, forgive him,” said the poor woman, “ for- 
give him, William, for many a time it has cut his 
heart since. You don’t know how we've been 
punished for it—night and day the world has gone 
against us.” 

“Oh, forgive my father,” said the children, 
flocking about him, “ forgive him, or we’ll die for 
want of a morsal to eat—forgive him, and take the 
curse off us, and, if you can, bless us too.” 

“ Willy,” said the miserable man, “‘we’re brought 
to the last gasp; the landlord has seized and taken 
away our little things; and since yesterday morn- 
ing neither I nor any of my family have tasted food. 
But I deserve it all,” he added, “didn’t I strike the 
fatherless and the blind? I turned you out, too, 
and now we may go upon the world ourselves, and 
must, for there’s neither bed nor bedding, bit nor 
sup, under this miserable roof.” 

Jane’s tears fell fast during this disclosure of cir- 
cumstances so calamitous, and which, to her who 
saw the scene about her in all its horror, was abso- 
lutely frightful. 

“William, dear,” she said, “ for God’s sake, put 
them out of pain at once.” 
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“Philip,” said her husband, “ I thought you and 
your wife knew me better than to suppose that I 


wouldn’t forgive you—but no matter now. In the 
presence of God I here forgive you and yours, and 
I beg that the blessing of the Almighty may come 
down and remain with you all.” 

A murmur of satisfaction amounting to something 
that might be termed a kind of melancholy ecstacy 
ran through the whole family after he had spoken. 

“Come nearer me, Philip,” said the orphan. 
** Come nearer me.” 

He then, as was his wont, passed his hand over 
his gaunt features, after which he felt those of the 
wife and of their children. 

“Come,” said he, “ don’t despair; what if you do 
starve! Philip, be a man; if you were harsh to the 
orphan, you fed and kept the orphan. Harsh! 
weren't you harsh to your own children? You 
think of your harshness, but you forget that you 
took the fatherless child into your struggling family 
when no one else would. Give me that, Jane; 
you know what I mean.” 

The wife placed a rag, rolled up and tied with a 
thread, in his hands. 

“Did you think,” he proceeded, “ that I didn’t 
forgive you! or did you think | remembered your 
failings, and forgot your goodness? 1 never forgot 
you. Take that and get food; but your faces— 
your faces—I’m in spirits, Philip; I’m in spirits— 
and, oh God! you were brought to this! Jane, 
Jane—their faces—” 
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He covered his sightless eyes with his two hands, 
and wept longer and louder than even Jane herself, 
who knew that he seldoin shed tears at all, had ever 
remembered him to do before. 

Philip, on receiving the unseemly parcel, went 
close to the rush-light, and on opening it, found a 
small paper, within which, on further inspection, 
was contained gold to the amount of thirty guineas, 
being nearly the whole amount of our hero’s saving 
during the preceding seven years. 

A gleam of wild light flashed from his hollow eyes. 


” 


“ Betty,” he shouted, * it is gold; it is go 

He staggered towards her as he spoke; but ere 
he reached the window at which he stood, he fell, 
but did not become utterly insensible; his face got 
even paler than before, and his lips so dry and 
parched, that he was unable for a short time to 
speak. In the mean time his fall and apparent ill- 
ness occasioned such a wild cry from his wife and 
children, as struck William with terror equal to, if 
not greater, than theirs. Jane’s coolness and good 
sense, however, made all plain and intelligible. A 
draught of water, brought by one of his daughters, 
relieved him; the guineas were gathered up, for 
the paper had fallen to the ground, and totheir utter 
delight they found that it contained, as we have 
said, thirty guineas, which William declared to be 
their own. 

“ Weren't we right,” said the wife, “ weren’t we 
right, Philip; that didn’t come till afler he had 
forgiven and blessed us. Now we may have heart 
to work, and will have heart to work.” 


Philip could not shed a tear; on the contrary, he 
trembled like an aspen leaf,and appeared rather like 
a man detected in crime, than one who had received 
so seasonable and providentiai a favor. Nay, he was 
incapable of reckoning the money now, which he 
had only reckoned a moment before, and occasion- 
ally stared vacantly about him, as if he could scarcely 
comprehend what had just taken place. 

“ Willy,” said he, addressing his own wife, “W il- 
ly, you don’t know * 

“ Philip, dear,” said the wife, “be calm, you 
don’t know what you’re doing or saying either.” 


“Willy,” he continued eagerly, still addressing 
her, “ you don’t know; you don’t know what you 
have saved me from—you don’t—you don’t—from 
shame—from shame—from a disgraceful death.” 


William and his wife now both besought him to 
be calm again; they gave him a draught of water, 
and by soothing and mild persuasion succeeded in 
restoring him to a rational perception of what had 
occurred. William also, who was himself now 
calmer, insisted that he should exercise a manly de- 
gree of firmness, and reminded him that the press- 
ing wants of his family must be forthwith supplied. 
The wife, as being the cooler of the two, under- 
took this, and in less than an hour an abundant 
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meal was prepared in the public house, where ti, 
all adjourned to partake of it. 

Never, perhaps, was a more vivid degree of h.., 
piness produced in any family than in Philip's, nop 
by means more affecting, and at the same time jyors 
providential. To redeem his furniture out of 4), 
landlord’s hands, and disembarrass himself of his 
small encumbrances, was Philip’s first act on tj, 
succeeding day. In addition to his house and oq. 
den, he took a few acres of land, bought a cow, ay. 
ere many weeks passed, found himself in citcurn. 
stances of comfort and independence such as he hiaj 
never known before. 

The observations of the neighbors now took 
different turn from those in which they had jp. 
dulged so long, as they considered Philip’s poverty 
and sufferings a judgment. ; 

“ Well, well,” they exclaimed, * it was good, 
after all, to give food and shelter tothe orphan ; see 
how it has come back to him at last. To be sure 
he suffered for his severity to him, but now he’s 
rewarded for keeping him.” 

During six weeks did our orphans remain in thei 
native place; a period sufficiently long to enable 
them to revisit every acquaintance they had, and 
linger hand in hand about scenes which moved 
their affections by many a sweet and many a pain- 
ful recollection. Every day Jane saw those wh 
had protected her, and was able to make them such 
simple presents as satisfied them of her gratitu‘e. 
Their circumstances, indeed, had much improved 
in her absence, and she found their prosperity ad- 
vancing. A heart so affectionate could not be in 
sensible of this, for it is only due to her to say, tliat 
the apprehension of finding them in distress had 
filled her with deep concern. Even for Lacey's 
family they had small presents; and upon goingt 
wait upon the worthy doctor, they found that the 
history of their generosity to Philip had preceded 
them. Indeed, it made no little noise in the village, 
and in a few days had extended to the remotes 
corner of their native parish. 

How mysterious are the ways of Providence 
when imperfectly known, and how beautiful when 
rightly understood! Who could ever have im- 
gined that the gratitude of a being so utterly he» 
less as our blind boy, would have returned to lis 
cold benefactor at a crisis so distressing, and wit 
a fulness of bounty that rendered him indepencen', 
and more than repaid him for kindness so grudging } 
bestowed? But so it was; and often do the cov 
tingencies of life present us with instances quite 4 
striking and remarkable. 

At length the finances of our orphans being nea" § 
expended, they deemed it full time to return once 
more to their usual mode of life. Having, therefore, 
visited, for the last time, every spot that was dear ‘0 
them, not excepting the churchyard where the 
parents lay, they bade farewell to their friends an¢ 
the village, which saw them no more for a time. 
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Time passed, under whose silent progress youth, 
manhood, and old age lapse into each other, with- 
out our being able to distinguish the visionary line 
which separates them. Years grew upon our or- 
phans, and brought with them infirmity and decay. 

The constant exposure to all the vicissitudes of 
a variable climate added considerably to the natural 
effects of age. They grew feeble, they grew old, 
and in proportion as they wore down, so did their 
power of pleasing become gradually less. Still, 
however, they proceeded side by side, even as they 
had always been, meek and melancholy, patient 
alike under sunshine and storm; a touching exam- 
ple of attachment, a melancholy history of love that 
defies time, and will not decay. Free from the 
audacious importunity of common mendicancy, they 
were the passive recipients of benevolence, which, 
if it came to them at all, came without solicitation. 

Still did they fill their little space in the world, 
and enjoyed a certain degree of obscure celebrity. 
Almost every one knew them by sight, though but 
few were acquainted with their history. Go into 
what company you may, in whatsoever part of the 
kingdom you please, and upon inquiring, you would 
find that our humble orphans were not only well 
known, but that they left an impression of enduring 
constancy and respect upon every one who saw 
them. So pure, indeed, was this virtue in both, 
that it was legible in their persons and counte- 
nances even to the simplest observer: in other 
words, their modest and amiable appearance told 
the history of their hearts. 

But now must we approach the last scene of this 
simple and uneventful history ; the fiat of God had 
passed; and the orphan girl, for so we cannot for- 
bear calling her, must be left alone. 

One morning, after they had been thirty-five 
years together without the intervention of a single 
day’s separation, William took up his clarionet and 
went out with Jane, to play, as she supposed, for their 
daily food. She observed that he was more silent 
than usual, but in a little while she perceived that 
he labored under either depression of spirits or po- 
sitive illness, 

“Willy, dear,” said she, “ I’m afraid you’re not 
well this morning.” 

“T feel no sickness,” he replied, “ but [ long to 
go home ;” for so they termed their native hamlet. 
“You remember, Jane,” he proceeded, “how the 
children, when we were young, used to return 
home tired with their day’s play, and glad to get 
leave to lie down and sleep.” 

“Sure every one knows, dear, that that’s the 
case with all children.” 

“It is,” said he, “and with more than children. 
Jane, it’s my case now, and it will be yours. I’m 
afraid the day will come, and that before long, 
when you will feel as desirous to lay down your 
head and sleep beside me, as ever a tired child did 
on its mother’s breast.” 
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“Dear, I am 
you’re unwell.” 

“I’m not sick,” he repeated, “but my heart, 
Jane, is heavy, and I feel that either it or something 
else is drawing my feet towards the spot where I'd 
like to lie down and sleep at last. 
it. I cannot stay away.” 

“ We will,” said Jane; * but William, dear, tell 
me if any thing troubles you.” 

“Tam disturbed, Jane,” he replied; “I am dis- 
turbed ; not sorrowful on my own account, but J am 
on yours. 


still afraid,” said his wife, “that 


We will go to 


Don’t inquire now—not now—I will 
tell you when we go home; it’s enough to say that 
I’m warned, and it’s best to be prepared.” 

“ William,” said she, anxious to cheer and en- 
courage him, “don’t be alarmed, you know your 
spirits were always inclined to be low,” for so she 
termed the placid melancholy which during life ran 
through his temperament. 

“ Yes, but since our marriage, Jane, they were 
never full of sorrow til] now; my heart is low, and 
there is a fear over me that I never had before.” 

*“* Weil, dear,” said the faithful creature, “the 
day is dark enough to put any one into had spirits. 
About twelve o’clock the sun will shine out, and 
you’|l get brighter and pleasanter.” 

He shook his head, and touched his clarionet 
with open hand in evident abstraction, and after 
murmuring something which she could not hear, 
they both proceeded in silence. 

Their journey home was accomplished in a few 
days; the music of his clarionet still appealing to 
the kind-hearted for their support. One thing, how- 
ever, did not escape Jane’s observation, and that 
was, that he played as they went along scarcely 
any other tune than his favorite “ Bonnie Jean.” 

“William,” said she, “ why don’t you change 
the tune oftener, you’ve played hardly any other 
tune but your own;” for so he always called it. 

He stood, on hearing this, and shook his head in 
a mournful manner. 

“Ts that true?’ he inquired. 

“Indeed it is,” she returned, “ you have hardly 
played any other.” 

He simply answered, “I didn’t know it—I wasn’t 
aware of it; the heart—the heart, Jane, will have 
its way.” 

They had now arrived near their birthplace, and 
as his exhaustion and fatigue were greater than he 
had for some time felt, they both entered it in si- 
lence. Here, as every where else, they found the 
vestiges of death and change—prosperity and de- 
cline. Philip, the doctor, and almost all the seniors 
of the hamlet were gone, and another gencration in 
their place, toiling on in the busy struggle of life. 
Philip’s sons and grandsons were now in their own 
houses, each and all of them comfortable and pros- 
perous. The orphan’s boon appeared tohave had a 
blessing, for f-om the day on which it was bestowed, 
until that on which he came among them for the last 
time, every thing went well with them and theirs. 
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They lodged with Philip’s youngest son, whose 
attentions were full of kindness and grateful re- 
spect to the grey-haired benefactor of his family. 

Jane now imagined that rest and comfort would 
recruit the strength aad cheer the spirits of her 
husband. During a week or so her hopes were 
sanguine, for he felt no particular illness. A gra- 
dual decay of all his natural functions seemed to 
have absolutely weighed him down; his appetite 
failed him, his limbs became feeble, and his heart 
drooped as if oppressed by a sorrow which, as he 
himself said, foreboded death. 

One evening about a fortnight after his return 
“home,” on hearing that the sun shone warmly 
and calmly, he begged to sit outside the door, and 
desired Jane to sit with him. His wish was com- 
plied with, and he appeared to muse for some time, 
occasionally wafting his hand to and fro in the 
light. 

“1 will know it yet,” he murmured—* I will 
know it yet—I will see it—I will see it—and why 
should I be sorry? Oh,” he exclaimed in a low 
voice—it’s for her—it’s for her—how will she live 
alone. Jane,” said he aloud. 

“1 am here,” said she, * here at your side.” 

“ Ay,” said he, “ where you ever were. Well 
did you keep the vow your love gave the blind boy 
—well did you keep it.” 

“William,” said his wife, bursting into tears, 
“ you’re thinking of nothing but death—and it.may 
not be so near as you suppose.” 

“It’s near me, Jane—tmy ‘ Bonnie Jean,’ it’s 
near me, and I'll tell you how I know it. I dreamt 
the night before the morning we set out for home 
that I was in some place that I didn’t know, and I 
thought I heard two voices saying to me— Wil- 
liam, your bed is made, come and lie down.’ I 
felt as if I knew the voices, although I can’t tell 
how—but I was sure they were my father and my 
mother’s. I thought they brought me over to the 
bed, and desired me to feel how white and soft it 
was. ‘What bed is this!’ I inquired. ‘It’s the 
bed of peace,’ said they. I then felt it with my 
hands, and, as they said, it was soft and easy—but 
something softer still was strewed here and there 
over it. ‘* What is this! said I, lifting one of them 
up. ‘It’s a rose-leaf,’ they answered—‘ them that 
have loving hearts sleep upon them.’ I then put 
my hand down to feel them again, but instead of 
either the rose-leaves or the bed, I found my hand 
on what I well know—their own grave.” 

‘* Well,” replied Jane, “ but | hope that dream 
isn’t for death.” 

“ Bring me now,” said he, without noticing what 
she said—* bring me in and let me lie a while on 
the bed.” 

She did so, and after about half an hour he said, 
“get me my clarionet.” 

‘IT am afraid you havn't strength to play it,”’ 
she observed ; ‘maybe it would injure you even to 
make the trial.” 
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“I like to have it—I like to have it about me.” 
he replied—* except yourself and it, where had la 
friend ?” 

* William, I cannot keep my tears in,” said ;), 
wife, “ there’s something in the sorrowful way a 
speak that breaks my heart.” 7 

“Jane, we lived a happy life together, dear, an 
that should prevent your sorrow ; but how is it tha, 
my heart goes back in spite of me to the early 
time.” 

“TI don’t know,” said she, “it’s the same way 
with mine. I remember the Sunday you thoypi; 
I deserted you, as if it was yesterday, and [ thig, 
I see you wandering with a breaking heart abou; 
the fields, believing that your own Jane was {aj}. 
less to you because you were blind.” 

“ You remember too,” said he, “ how I used ty 
fall asleep and often cry myself asleep with my 
head upon your breast when I was a bey. And 
how is it, Jane, that we don’t think of all the hard. 
ships we suffered then, although we do of all that 
passed when we first loved one another !” 

“‘ Because,” she replied, wiping her eyes, “ the 
heart won’t forget any thing it loves.” 

“Jane, you mustn’t cry,” said he, “keep your 
spirits up. I am not low-spirited. 
happy. As long as you're with me I'm happy. 
Sure it’s childish to cry because we happen tw te 
speaking of the early times. I?ll sit up on the bed- 
side; give me your hand—there—I’ll do—sow 
bring in Philip.” 

“ Philip, dear,” said she, with surprise, for Philip 
had no son of that name living. “ Alick you mean.” 

‘‘T am very well able to play yet,” said he, nt 
noticing her—“ bring in Philip till 1 play him his 
favorite ‘The Blackbird’”—for this, indeed, had 
been Philip’s favorite tune. 

His affectionate wife’s heart sank at this obyious 
confusion in his memory, but she thought it better 
to bring Alick and permit him to have his way. 
In truth the poor woman could deny him nothing. 
The man and his wife were accordingly broug' 
into the room, having first been cautioned as to 
lapse of memory. He smiled on hearing them, 
like a man very much gratified. 

“Philip,” said he, “I want to play you ‘Tie 
Blackbird.’ It’s a sweet tune, and has many a teat 
in it; no wonder you like it.” 

He then commenced, and to their utter surprise 
played “ Bonnie Jean,” withvut at all appearing 
conscious of his error. 

“I could once have done it better,” he s0, 
“but I am not so strong now in breath as | uses © 
be—still it’s sweet and goes to my heart, or ral! 
for many a long year it has never been out of tt 
Jane,” said he, “Jane!” 

But this last proof of his undying and uncot 
scious affection had utterly overcome her—she =* 
weeping beside the bed, and could not answer ! 
for some time. 

“You're crying, Jane,” said he, “but yo 


I am ve ry 





THE WIND AND TIME. 


mustn’t ery—dry your eyes—I want you to sing 
me ‘John Anderson ;’ many a time she sung it for 
me, Philip; and little you knew then how happy she 
and | were—indeed little the world knew it—but 
we were, and that was enough; Jane, sing ‘ John 
Anderson,’ and when you've done, [’ll sing a song 
for you.” 

Jane, though deeply affected, prepared to comply. 

“Sit beside me, dear,” said he, *‘ sit beside me— 
and, Jane, at no time be far from me—don’t sit far 
away, but just that I can hear your breathe.” 

He then got her hand in his, and seldom, indeed, 
were these beautiful verses, steeped as they are in 
domestic tenderness, ever sung with deeper pathos 
or purer feeling. On coming to the last two lines, 


« Now we maun totter down, John, but hand in hand we'll go, 
And sleep together at the foot, John Anderson my Jo!” 


she failed, and instead of finishing them, wept bit- 
erly. 

“If you didn’t cry,” said he, “ you could sing 
them out, the words are sorrowful and true—we 
will sleep together—my bed’s made—don’t—don’t 
—Jane, if you don’t cry, I'll go out to-morrow, and 
we'll both stroll together where we often were be- 
fore—and we'll think of what I still like, the early 
times—the early tines. I’ll sing you a song. 


9 


‘I'm wearin’ awa, Jean, 
Like srraw when its thaw, Jean, 
I'm wearin’ awa, Jean, 
To the land of the leal, (faithful.) 


‘ There’s nae sorrow there, Jean, 
There's neither cauld nor care, Jean, 
The day’s aye fair, Jean, 

In the land of the Jeal. 


‘ Dry your glistening e’e, Jean, 
My soul langs to be free, Jean, 
Angels wait on me, Jean, 

To the land of the leal. 


‘Ye’ve been leal and true, Jean, 
You're task’s near done now, Jean, 
And [ll welcome you, Jean, 

To the land of the leal. 


Jane,” he proceeded, “you're changed—you’re 
changed—don’t cry, my darling—if you are, sure 
I am changed too, but our hearts are the same. 
Let ine feel you, dear—your poor face has indeed 
sorrow on it—but you're crying—were they bad to 
youathome, Philip was rough to me, but if you 
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let me lay my head upon your breast, then you may 
cry over me when I fall asleep.” 

All present were shedding tears; but the last 
words, by which his wife perceived that his heart, 
as he said, wandered back to the early times, shook 
her delicate frame with such an intensity of mute 
affection as she had never felt before. 

He lay in this tender and affecting position for 
about ten minutes, when he started suddenly from 
her bosom, and said— 

“I’m going.” 

* What is it you say, William, dear ?”’ said the 
wife. 

“*T was their voices,’ said he, “their voices. 
Didn’t you hear them say, * your bed’s made, and 
the roses spread on it—come away?!’” He then 
added, in a voice that became instantly more calm 
and rational, “Jane, what have I been saying— 
was itadream? [am weak—let me lay my head 
on your breast for a while. There’s something 
wrong with me. What is this—what is this?” 

Jane kissed his cheek ; and then, laying his head 
on her bosom, felt him give a slight struggle, one 
deep sigh, and the next moment he who had been 
her orphan boy—her orphan lover—had passed away 
to that life where there are neither tears nor sorrow. 

A few weeks after his interment, the afflicted 
widow found that her heart could not be still. The 
only bequest he had left her was the memory of his 
love and sorrows, and his clarionet. But, as we 
said, her heart refused to be quiet; it could not 
rest, and even if it had, the man whom her hus- 
band’s bounty had been the means of making inde- 
pendent, did not offer her an asylum. It was now 
to her a melancholy pleasure to traverse the scenes 
over which they had for so long a period of human 
life gone hand in hand together. In this way she 
now passes her life, as well from inclination as ne- 
cessity ; and still does the same touching delicacy 
of feeling, the same unexampled beauty of abiding 
attachment, characterize her. Every week-day in 
some part of the metropolis may she be seen walk- 
ing slowly along, with an expression on her pale 
features and person inexpressibly wayworn and 
lonely. She solicits nothing, but merely displays 
the clarionet bound with crape—an al ecting me- 
morial in the eyes of the humane, of their humble 
occupation, and of the unprecedented attachment 
that subsisted between the orphan couple. 


Written for the Ladies’ Garland. 


THE WIND 


AND TIME. 


BY W. D. TIDBALL. 


Whence comes that overwhelming sound— 
That sharp and hollow blast, 

That sweeps so deadly o'er the ground, 
And flies 80 swiftly past ? 


From whence it comes no one can tell, 
Nor whither it will go,— 

But with old Time 't will compare well, 
For both bring death and wo. 


The wind upon the forest rare, 
Dread desolation brings— 

He strips it of its ;lumage fair ; 
Its funeral dirge he sings. 


So Time to mankind deals the day, 
As he is passing by, 

When we from friends must pass away ; 
Must droop, and face, and die. 
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THE LAST INTERVIEW OF HENRY VIII. WITH QUEEN CATHARINE. 


A ROMANCE OF HISTORY. 


On the tirst appearance of Anne Boleyn at St. 
George’s Chapel, she was accompanied by the King, 
and they heard vespers perfurmed. Just as they 
were about to return, an usher advanced toward 
Henry, and making a profound reverence, said 
that a masked dame, whose habiliments proclaimed 
her of the highest rank, craved a moment’s audi- 
ence of him. 

** Where is she?” demanded the King. 

“In the north aisle, an’ please your majesty,” 
replied the usher, “ near the Urswick chapel. I 
told her that this was not the place for an audience 
of your majesty, nor the time; but she would not 
be said nay, and therefore, at the risk of incurring 
your sovereign displeasure, I have ventured to 
proffer her request.” 

The usher omitted to state that his chief induce- 
ment to incur the risk, was a valuable ring given 
him by the lady. 

“Well, I will go to her,” said the King. “I 
pray you excuse me fora short space, fair mistress,” 
he added, to Anne Boleyn. 

With this, he quitted the choir, and entered the 
northern aisle. Casting his eyes down the line of 
noble columns by which it is flanked, and seeing no 
one, he concluded that the lady must have retired 
into the Urswick chapel. And so it proved; for on 
reaching this exquisite little recess, he perceived a 
tall, masked dame within it, clad in robes of the 
richest black velvet. As he entered the chapel, 
the lady advanced toward him, and throwing her- 
self on her knees, removed her mask—disclosing 
features stamped with sorrow and suffering, but 
still retaining an expression of the greatest dignity. 
They were those of Catharine of Arragon. 

Uttering an angry exclamation, Henry turned on 
his heel, and would have left her, but she clung to 
the skirts of his robe. 

“Hear me a moment, Henry—my king—my 
husband—one single moment—hear me!” she cried, 
in tones of such passionate anguish, that he could not 
resist the appeal. 

“ Be brief, then, Kate,” he rejoined, taking her 
hand to raise her. 

* Blessings on you for that word,” cried the queen, 
covering his hand with kisses. “J am indeed your 
own true Kate—your faithful, loving, Jawful wife!” 

“ Rise, madam!” cried Henry, coldly—* this pos- 
ture beseems not Catharine of Arragon. 

“T obey you now as I have ever done,” she re- 
plied, rising ; “though ifI followed the promptings 
of my heart, I should not quit my knees till I had 
gained my suit. 

“You have done wrong in coming here, Cath- 
arine, at this juncture,” said Henry, “and may 
compel me to some harsh measure which I would 
willingly have avoided.” 


’ 


“No one knows that I am here,” replied tj. 
queen, “ except two faithful attendants, who are 
vowed to secrecy; and I shall depart as I came” 

“T am glad you have taken these precautions.” 
replied Henry. “Now speak freely, but ag 
bid you be brief.” 

“1 will be brief as I can,” replied the queen, 
“ but I pray you bear with me, Henry, if | unhap. 
pily weary you. Iam full of misery and afflicticy, 
and never was daughter and wife of a king wretch. 
edaslam. Pity me, Henry—pity me! But tha 
I restrain myself, I should pour forth my soul jp 
tears before you. Oh, Henry, after twenty years 
duty and love, to be brought to this unspexkable 
shame—to be cast from you with dishonor—to be 
supplanted by another—it is terrible!” 

“ If you have only come here to utter reproaches, 
madam, I must put an end to the interview,” said 
Henry, frowning. 

“{[ do not reproach you, Henry,” replied Cath. 
arine, meekly—* I only wish to show you the depth 
and extent of my affection. I only implore you to 
do me right and justice—not to bring shame upoa 
me to cover your ewn wrongful action. Have 
compassion upon the Princess, our daughter—spare 
her, if you will not spare me!” 

“You sue in vain, Catharine,” replied Henry, 
“I lament your condition, but my eyes are fully 
opened to the sinful state in which I have so long 
lived, and I am resolved to abandon it.” 

“ An unworthy prevarication,” replied Catharine, 
“by which you seek to work my ruin, and accom- 
plish your union with Anne Boleyn. And you will 
no doubt succeed, for what can I, a feeble woman, 
and a stranger in your country, do to prevent it. 
You will succeed, I say—you will divorce me, and 
place her upon the throne. But mark my words, 
Henry, she will not long remain there.” 

The king smiled bitterly. 

“She will bring dishonor upon you,” pursued 
Catharine. “The woman who has no regard fir 
ties so sacred as those which bind us, wiil not re- 
spect other obligations.” 

“No more of this!” cried Henry. “ You suffer 
your resentment to carry you too far.” 

“Too far!” exclaimed Catharine. ‘Too far! 
—Is to warn you that you are about to take a wan- 
ton to your arms—and that you will bitterly repen! 
your folly, when too late, going too far? It is ny 
duty, Henry, no less than my desire, thus to warn 
you ere the irrevocable step be taken.” 

“Have you said all you wish to say, madam" 
demanded the king. 

*“* No, my dear liege, not a hundreth part of what 
my heart prompts me to utter,” replied Catharine. 
“TI conjure you by my strong and tried atlection— 
by the tenderness that has for years subsisted be 
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tween us—by your hopes of temporal prosperity 
and spiritual welfare—by all you hold dear and sa- 
cred—to pause while there is yettime. Let the 
legates meet to-morrow—let them pronounce sen- 
tence against me—and as surely as those fatal 
words are uttered my heart will break.” 

«Tut, tut!”—exclaimed Henry, impatiently— 
« you will live many years in happy retirement.” 

« [ will die as I have lived—a queen,” replied 
Catharine; “but my life will not be long. Now 
answer me truly—if Anne Boleyn plays you false 


” 
—_— 


«She never will play me false!” interrupted 
Henry. 

«] say, if she does,” pursued Catharine, “ and 
you are satisfied of her guilt, will you be content 
with divorcing her as you divorced me?” 

«No, by my father’s head!” cried Henry fierce- 
ly. “Ifsuch a thing were to happen, which [J hold 
impossible, she should expiate her offence on the 
scaffold.” 

«Give me your hand on that,” said Catharine. 

«] give you my hand upon it,” he replied. 

“Enough,” said the queen—“ if I cannot have 
right and justice, I shall at least have vengeance, 
though it will come when I am in my tomb; but it 
will come, and that is sufficient.”* 

«This is the frenzy of jealousy, Catharine,” said 
Henry. 

“No, Henry; it is not jealousy,” replied the 
queen, with dignity. “The daughter of Ferdinand 
of Spain and Isabella of Castile, with the best blood 
of Europe in her veins, would despise herself if she 
could entertain so paltry a feeling toward the daugh- 
ter of an English knight.” 

* As you will, madam,” rejoined Henry. “It is 
time our interview terminated.” 

“Not yet, Henry—for the love of Heaven, not 
yet!” implored Catharine. ‘Ob, bethink you by 
whom we were joined together !—by your father, 
Henry the seventh—one of the wisest princes that 
ever sat upon a throne; and by the sanction of my 
father, Ferdinand the fifth, oneof the justest. 
Would they have sanctioned the match if it had 
been unlawful ? Were they destitute of good coun- 
sellors? Were they indifferent to the future ?”” 

“You had better reserve these arguments for 
the legates’ ears to-morrow, madam,” said Henry, 
sternly. 

“TI shall urge them there with all the force I 
can,” replied Catharine, “ for I will leave nought 
untried to hinder an event so fraught with misery. 
But I feel the struggle will be hopeless.” 

“Then why make it ?’’ rejoined Henry. 

“Because it is due to you—to myself—to the 
Princess our daughter—to our illustrious progen- 
itors—and to our people, to make it,” replied Cath- 
arine. “IT should be unworthy to be your consort if 
I acted otherwise—and I will never, in thought, 


* Anne Boleyn was after .vard beheaded by order of King 
Henry. SeeGarland, vol. L., page 20. 
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word, or deed, do aught derogatory to’ that title. 
You may divorce me, but [ will never assent to it; 
you may wed Anne Boleyn, but she wil] never be 
your lawful spouse; and you may cast me from 
your palace, but I will never go willingly.” 

“I know you to be contumacious, madam,” re- 
plied Henry. “ And now, I pray you, resume your 
mask, and withdraw. WhatI have said will con- 
vince you that your stay is useless.” 

“{[ perceive it,” replied Catharine. “Farewell, 
Henry—farewell loved husband of my heart—fare- 
well, for ever!” 

“Your mask—your mask, madam,” cried Hen- 
ry, impatiently. “It’s death! footsteps are ap- 
proaching. Let no one enter here,” he cried 
aloud. 

“TI will come in,” said Anne Boleyn, stepping 
into the chapel, just as Catharine had replaced 
her mask. “Ah! your majesty looks confused. 
I fear [ have interrupted some amorous confer- 
ence.” 

“Come with me, Anne,” said Henry, taking her 
arm, and trying to draw her away—*“ come with 
me.” 

“Not till I learn who your lady love is,” replied 
Anne, pettishly. ‘* You affect to be jealous of me, 
my liege, but I have much more reason to be jeal- 
ous of you. When you were last at Windsor, I 
heard that you paid a secret visit to a fair maiden 
near the lake, and now you are holding an inter- 
view with a masked dame here. Nay, [ care not 
for your gestures of silence. I will speak.” 

“You are distraught, sweetheart,’’ cried the 
king. ‘“ Come away.” 

“No,” replied Anne. ‘ Let this dame be dis- 
missed. Leave the chapel, madam.” 

“J shall not go at your bidding, minion !” cried 
Catharine, fiercely. 

“Ah!” cried Anne, starting, “ whom have we 
here !” 

“One you had better avoided,” whispered Hen- 


ry. 
re Ay, the queen!” echoed Catharine, unmask- 
ing. 

“The queen!” exclaimed Anne with a look of 
dismay. 


“Henry, if you have any respect left for me, I 
pray you order this woman from my presence. Let 
me depart in peace.” 

“ Lady Anne, I pray you retire,” said Henry. 

But Anne stood her ground resolutely. 

“ Nay, let her stay then,” said the queen; “ and 
I promise you she shall repent her rashness. And 
do you stay too, Henry, and regard well her whom 
you are abut to make your spouse. Question 
your sister Mary, somewhile consort to Louis the 
Twelfth and now Duchess of Suffolk,—question her 
as to the character and conduct of Anne Boleyn 
when she was her attendant at the court of France 
—ask whether she had never to reprove her for lev- 
ity—question the Lord Percy as to her love for 

















him—question Sir Thomas Wyat, and a host of 
others.”’ 

* All these charges are false and calumnious,” 
cried Anne Boleyn. 

“Let the king inquire and judge for himself,” 
rejoined Catharine, “and if he weds you, let him 
look well to you, or you will make him a scoff to 
all honorable men. And now, as you have come 
between him and me—as you have divided husband 
and wife—for the intent, whether successful or not, 
I denounce you before heaven, and invoke its wrath 
upon your head. Night and day I will pray that 
you may be brought to shame; and when I shall be 
called hence, as I may be son, [ will appear before 
the throne of the Most High, and summon you to 
judgment. 

“Take me from her, Henry,” cried Anne faint- 
ly; “her violence affrights me.” 

“No, you shall stay,” said Catharine, grasping 
her arm, and detaining her, “ you shall hear your 
doom. You imagine your career will be a brilliant 
one, and that you will be able to wield the sceptre 
you wrongfully wrest from me, but it will moulder 
into dust in your hand—the crown unjustly placed 
upon your brow will fall to the ground, and it will 
bring the head with it.” 

“Take me away, Henry, I implore you,” cried 
Anne. 

“You shall hear me out,” pursued Catharine, 
exerting all her strength and maintaining her 
grasp—“ or I will follow you down the aisles, and 
pour forth my malediction against you in the hear- 
ing of all your attendants. You have braved me, 
and shall feel my power. Look at her, Henry, and 
see how she shrinks before the gaze of an injured 
woman. Look me in the face, minion—you can- 
not !—you dare not!” 

* Oh, Henry !” sobbed Anne. 

“You have brought it upon yourself,” said the 
king angrily. 

“She has,” replied Catharine; “and unless she 
pauses and repents, she will yet bring more upon 
her head. You suffer now, minion, but how will 
you feel when in your turn you are despised and 
neglected and supplanted by a rival—when the 
false glitter of your charms having passed away, 
Henry will see only your faults—and will open his 
eyes to all I now tell him !” 

A sob was all the answer Anne could return. 

“You will feel as I feel toward you,” pursued 
the queen—* hatred toward her; but you will not 
have the consolations I enjoy. You will have mer- 
ited your fate; and you will then think upon me 
and my woes, and will bitterly, but unavailingly, 
repent your conduct.” 

“ And now, Henry,” she exclaimed solemnly, “I 
turn to you. You have pledged your royal word to 
me, and given me your hand upon it, that if you 
find this woman false to you, she shall expiate her 
offence on he block. I call upon you to ratify the 
pledge in her presence.” 
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“I do so, Catharine,” replied the king, « The 
mere suspicion of her guilt shall be enough,” 

“ Henry !” exclaimed Anne. 

“] have said it,” replied the king, 

“Tremble, then, Anne Boleyn!” cried Catha. 
rine, “tremble! and when you are adjudged to die 
the death of a supplanter, bethink you of the pre. 
diction of the queen you have injured. I may yo, 
live to witness your fate, but we shall meet bef 
the throne of an eternal judge.” . 

* Oh, Henry, this is too much!” gasped Anne. 
And she sank fainting into his arms, 

“ Begone!” cried the king, furiously, “Yo, 
have killed her!” 

“Jt were well for us both if I had done so,” re. 
plied Catharine. “ But she will recover to work 
my misery and herown. To your hands I commit 
her punishment. May God bless you, Henry!” 
With this she replaced her mask, and quitted the 
chapel. 

Henry, meanwhile, anxious to avoid the com. 
ments of his attendants, exerted hiinself to restore 
Anne Boleyn to sensibility, and speedily succeeded 
in doing so. 

“Is it, then, reality?” gasped Anne, as she gazed 
around. “I hope it was a hideous dream. Oh, 
Henry, this has been frightful! But you will not 
kill me, as she predicted! Swear to me you wil! 
not!” 

“Why should you be alarmed?” rejoined the 
king. “If you are faithful, you have nothing wo 
fear.” 

“ But you said suspicion, Henry—you said sus- 
picion!” cried Anne. 

“ You must put the greater guard upon your con- 
duct,” rejoined the king, moodily. ‘I begin to 
think there is some truth in Catharine’s insinua- 
tions.” 

“Oh! no; I swear to you there is not,” said 
Anne—*“ I have trifled with the gallants of Francis 
court, and have listened, perhaps too complacently, 
to the love vows of Percy and Wyat, but when your 
majesty deigned to cast eyes upon me, all else van- 
ished as the stars of night before the rising of the 
god ofday. Henry, I love you deeply, devotedly— 
but Catharine’s terrible imprecations make me fee! 
more keenly than I have ever done before the ex- 
tent of the wrong I am about to inflict upon her— 
and I fear that retributive punishment will follow 
eg 

« You will do her no wrong,” replied Henry. “! 
am satisfied of the justice of the divorce, and of its 
necessity; and if my purposed union with you were 
out of the question, I should demand it. Be the 
fault on my head.” 

‘‘ Your words restore me, in some measure, My 
liege,” said Anne. “I love you too well not to risk 
body and soul for you. Iam yours for ever—ha"” 
she exclaimed, with a fearful look. 

“What ails you, sweetheart?” exclaimed the 
king. 


ore 





THE BEAUTIFUL VANISH.—AN 


«] thought I saw a face at that window,” she re- 
plied—“a black and hideous face like that of a 
fiend.” | 

«It was mere fancy,” replied the king. “ Your 
mind is disturbed by what has occurred. You had 
better join your attendants, and retire to your own 


apartments.” 
“Oh, Henry!” cried Anne—* do not judge me 


unheard—do not believe what any false tongue may 
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utter against me. I love only you—and can love 
only you. I would not wrong you, even in thought, 
for worlds.” 

“T believe you, sweetheart,” replied the king, 
tenderly. 

So saying he led her down the aisle to her atten- 
dants. ‘They then proceeded together to the royal 
lodgings, where Anne retired to her own apart- 
ments, and Henry withdrew to his private chamber. 


Written for the Ladies’ Garland. 


THE BEAUTIFUL VANISH AND RETURN 


They are passing away, they are passing away, 

Each fair lovely thing, passes on to decay ; 

Each sweet tiny flow’ret waves proudly its head 

For a moment, then withers, and sleeps with the dead. 


Oh! the bright joys of earth flee away like a dream,— 
Like a meteor shine, full as fleeting they seem ; 

As a sunset’s soft cloud in the twilight of even 

Melts gently away in the deep blue of heaven. 


The noble of earth, round whose glorious brow 
Proud laurels have twined, oh, where are they now? 


NOT. 


Decay has passed by, and their spirits have fled 
To a land far away—they rest with the dead. 


They rest with the dead! and green cypress trees weep 
O’er mounds where earth’s noblest and fairest ones sleep; 
And the haud of decay lays at Time’s dreaded throne 
Earth's sparkling treasures, which he claims as his own. 


As a sweet strain of music floats gently away 

O’er the ocean’s wild bosom, no frail power can stay ; 

So life’s joyous moments, ere we dream it, are fled, 

And the bright flowers of hope lie scentless and dead. M. 





AN EXCIT 


The following fact will show the fearful danger 
to which solitary travellers are sometimes exposed. 
A man belonging to Mr. Schemelen’s congregation, 
at Bethany, returning homeward from a visit to his 
friends, took a circuitous course, in order to pass a 
small fountain, or rather pool, where he hoped to 
kill an antelope to take home to his family. The 
sun had risen to some height by the time he reached 
the spot, and seeing no game, he laid his gun down 
on a shelving low rock, the back part of which was 
covered over with a species of dwarf thorn bushes. 
He went to the water, took a hearty drink, and re- 
turned to the rock, smoked a pipe, and being a 
little tired, fell asleep. In a short time the heat 
reflecting from the rock awoke him, and opening 
his eyes, he saw a large lion crouching before him, 
with his eyes glaring in his face, and within little 
more than a yard of his feet. He sat motionless 
for some minutes, till he had recovered his presence 
of mind, then eyeing his gun, moved his hand slow- 
ly towards it; the lion seeing him, raised it’s head, 
and gave a tremendous roar; he made another and 
another attempt, but the gun being far beyond his 
reach, he gave it up, as the lion seemed well aware 
of his object, and was enraged whenever he attempt- 
ed to move his hand. His situation now became 
painful in the extreme; the rock on whica he sat 
became so hot that he could scarcely bear his naked 
feet to touch it, and Kept moving them, alternately 
placing one above the other. The day passed, and 
the night also, but the lion never moved from the 
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spot; the sun rose again, and its intense heat soon 
rendered his feet past feeling. At noon the lion 
rose and walked to the water, only afew yards dis- 
tant, looking behind as it went, lest the man should 
move, and seeing him stretch out his hand to take 
his gun, turned ina rage and was on the point of 
springing upon him. The animal went to the wa- 
ter, drank, and returning, lay down again at the 
edge of the rock. Another night passed; the man, 
in describing it, said he knew not whether he slept, 
but if he did it must have been with his eyes open, 
for he always saw the lion at his feet. Next day 
in the fore-noon, the animal went again to the wa- 
ter, and while there, he listened to some noise, 
apparently from an opposite quarter, and disappear- 
ed in the bushes. ‘The man now made another 
effort, and seized his gun, but on attempting to rise, 
he fell, his ankles being without power. With his 
gun in his hand, he crept towards the water and 
drank, but looking at his feet he saw, as he express- 
ed it, his “toes roasted,” and the skin torn off with 
the grass. There he sat a few moments, expecting 
the lion’s return, when he was resolved to send the 
contents of the gun through it’s head ; and as it did 
not appear, tying his gun to his back, the poor man 
made the best of his way on his hands and knees to 
the nearest path, hoping some solitary individual 
might pass. He could go no farther when, provi- 
dentially, a person came up, who took him to a 
place of safety, from whence he obtained help, 
though he lost his toes, and was a cripple for life. 
{From Moffit's Missionary Labors. 
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WOMAN’S FAITH.—AN 


In the early settlements of the western country, 
the inhabitants were exposed to great and constant 
danger, and thick peril surrounded every log hut; 
they cultivated their fields or worshipped their God, 
with arms in their hands; and women, as well as 
men, felt as if they too must sustain even the stur- 
dier duties of life. The following narration of a 
romantic incident is one among many related by 
Judge Robertson, and can not fail to interest our 
readers. 

In “the Blue Lick Defeat,” August the 20th, 
1782, the cormorant of death fed greedily on the 
flower of the first settlement. 
their gloomy days every settler lost a friend, and 
nearly every family a prop. And on that bloody 
field, the Cols. Todd and Trigg, the chivalrous 
Capt. Harland, and the gallant son of Boone, lay 
undistinguished among the promiscuous slain, all 
soon inangled by devouring wolves and vultures, 
so as not to be recognized by their friends, who, 
three days after the battle, buried the fragments. 
A few of their crumbling bones, since collected by 
their countrymen, now lie exposed to the elements, 
in a confused pile, on the summit of the bleak and 
rocky plain where the heroes fell. We cannot now 
imagine the grief and despondence with which the 
mournful intelligence of that day’s catastrophe cov- 
ered the land. But the survivors, though wofully 
bereaved, were not to be discouraged or dismayed. 
They were resolved never to look back or falter in 
their first and last resolve to conquer the wilderness 
or die in the attempt. On the long roll of that day’s 
reported slain were the names of a few who had, in 
fact, been captured, and, after surviving the ordeal 
of the gaunlet, had been permitted to live as cap- 


WOMAN’S FAITH.—REFORMED DRUNKARD TO HIs 


On that darkest of 


WIFE, 


INCIDENT. 


tives. Among these was an excellent husband and 
father, who, with eleven other captives, ha beg 
taken by a tribe, painted black, as the signal of ,,, 
ture and death toall. The night after the battle 
these twelve prisoners were stripped and placed | in 
a Jine on a log—he to whom we have Specially a}. 

luded being at one extremity of the devoted tow 
The cruel captors, then beginning at the other end, 
slaughtered eleven, one by one; but when they 

came to the only survivor, though they raised hig 
up also and drew their bloody knives to strike up 
der each uplifted arm, they paused, and after q long 
pow-wow, spared his life—why, he never know. 
For about one year none of his friends, excepting 

his faithful wife, doubted his death. She, hoping 
against reason, still insisted that he lived and wou); 
return to her. Wood by another, she, from time 
to time, postponed the nuptials, declaring that she 
could not divest herself of the belief that her hus. 
band survived. Her expostulating friends finally 
succeeding in their efforts to stifle her affectionate 
instinct, she reluctantly yielded, and the Duptial 
day was fixed. But just before it dawned the 
crack of a rifle was heard near her lonely cabin— 
at the familiar sound, she leaped out, like a |iber. 
ated fawn, ejaculating as she sprang—* Thai's 
John’s gun!” It was John’s gun sure enough; 
and, in an instant, she was, once more, in her lost 
husband’s arms. But nine years afterwards, that 
same husband fell in “St. Clair’s Defeat”—and the 
same disappointed, but preserving, lover renewed 
his suit—and, at last, the widow became his wite, 
The scene of those romantic incidents was within 
gunshot of my natal homestead ; and with that no- 
ble wife and matron I was myself well acquainted. 
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THE 


The following was written by Mr. Harman, after 
having signed the Washingtonian Pledge in Buffalo. 
—He had left his wife and family in Illinois, en- 
raged because they would not starve themselves, 
and sew day and night to earn money for him to 


Come rest in this bosom, my own stricken dear; 
The demon is banished, thy home is now here: 
My folly, and frenzy, and madness are past, 

And reason resumes her station at last. 


Oh what was man made for, if not to reclaim ? 
If one fatal error shall tarnish his name, 


REFORMED DRUNKARD TO HIS WIFE. 


give for liquor. He lefi, never intending to return. 
But in Buffalo the Washingtonians picked him up 
and got him to sign the pledge, and he is now an 
efficient laborer in the cause of temperance. After 
his reform, he wrote as follows to his forsaken wife: 


*Tis his duty to struggle, and ever depart 
From all that corrupts and poisons the heart. 


Then cheer up ‘ abused one,’ the delusion is o'er ; 

Thy heart need not beat with pale fear airy more 
I am free from the bow], I have severed the chain, 
And hasten to bless thee and love thee again. 


His once heart-broken companion sent the following as 


THE WIFE’S WEL 


Come back to my bosom, my heart's chosen one, 

Since temperance has saved thee, thy wanderings are done ; 
Come back to this heart, that beats ever for thee, 

I'll rejoice in the hour that restored thee to me. 


They say love was made for the temperate and brave ; 
Then thou must deserve it—no longer a slave ; 


COME TO HER REFORMED HUSBAND. 


I know what thy fault was, and freely forgive, 
For they who forgive, shall forgiveness receive. 


I once was thy angel, e’er intemperance came, 

And since thou'st repented, [ll still be the same, 

I'll stand by thee still, though the world may now sneer, 
And guard thee and help thee till life disappear. 








